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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER X. 
JACK’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


EARS of joy and gratitude sprang to Jack’s eyes, 
and he poured forth the whole story of his troubles 
in school, as it is known to the reader. It was 
warmly corroborated by Moses and Kate, and less 
willingly by Phineas. 

“Good for you, Jack!” exclaimed Mrs. Pipkin, 
over her work by the table. “I’m glad you 
whipped the Gannett boy, and I'll mend your 

clothes for you. I’m glad you come up with the mas- 

ter; and I hope he ’ll get turned out of school.” 

“There are always two sides to a story,” said the 
deacon, warily. 

“O uncle!” said Annie Felton, “you must acknowl- 
# edge that Jack has done as nearly right as ever a spir- 
ited boy of his age could be expected to do under such 
circumstances.” 

“T did n’t know you approved of fighting,” said Phin- 
eas, with a grin of malice and envy, — for he never could 
bear to hear Jack praised. 

“I’m ashamed of that brother of mine!” exclaimed 
Moses, in great disgust. “To fling out about Jack’s fighting, as I’ve heard 
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him do half a dozen times, when ’t was by defending him that Jack got into 
trouble at last!” 

“T don’t approve of fighting,” said Annie; “and it’s awful to think of 
our Jack’s pounding heads and pulling hair with that Gannett boy! Of 
course I wish he had had character enough to get along, and take care 
of himself and the smaller and more timid boys, without striking a blow.” 

“O, I wasn’t timid!” said Phineas; “but our folks have always told 
me not to fight, and I remembered that.” 

“It’s the lad’s principles,” said Forrest, in his dry way. “No doubt 
he ’d be a perfect lion among the boys, if his pa and ma had n’t taught him 
that ‘little children should not let their angry passions rise.’ ” 

“We've interrupted Annie,” said Moses. “I’d like to hear what she 
was going to say, — for instance, about this very affair of Jack’s. I suppose 
if he had been as wise and cool and strong-minded as maybe we can imagine 
a boy to be, but as no boy that I know is, then he might have done what 
he undertook without fighting. But for my part, I can’t always do it, old 
as I am; and I’m ashamed to say I ’ve stood by and seen the little fellows 
imposed upon by the big ones, when I ought to have stopped it, but did n’t, 
because I was afraid of getting myself into a scrape. Now, what should a 
fellow do?” 

“Do what Jack did, I say!” cried Forrest. ‘Whatever we may preach, 
we all think better of him to-night for thrashing the Gannett chap and pitch- 
ing into the schoolmaster. Annie agrees with me, I know she does; and 
so does Uncle Chatford.” 

* Fie, fie!” said the deacon, frowning to cover a smile, while he fidgeted 
uneasily in his chair, 

“No,” Annie hastened to say, “I don’t counsel boys to fight. But I am 
glad” — and her eyes beamed beautifully on Jack — “that our dear boy 
here has so much will and spirit. They will prove splendid qualities in his 
character ; but he must learn to control them.” 

“It’s bad! it’s bad every way!” said the deacon. “Say nothing about 
the discipline of the school —” 

“That, it seems, can’t be much worse than it was before,” Forrest sug- 
gested. 

“ Well, I don’t claim that we have the des¢ master that ever was. Buta 
poor school is better than none; and now Jack is without any.” 

“I’ve thought ” — Jack hesitated — “that I might — perhaps you could 
arrange it so I could go over to the Basin; they ’ve a good school there.” 

“Just what I thought you would want to do; but,” said the deacon, “I 
set my foot down against that at once! We won’t have the unruly boys 
from the Basin, after they ’re turned out there, coming over to our school ; 
and I sha’ n’t favor any from our district going over there.” 

“Then,” said Annie, seeing how crestfallen Jack looked, “1 see but one 
thing for you to do, in order not to lose your schooling.” 

“What is that?” he asked, eagerly. 

Forrest spoke for his sister : — 
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“Go home with us to-morrow. We can get you into our school.” 

“ And live with you?” cried Jack, in delighted astonishment. 

“Of course,” said Annie ; “ Forrest and I have been talking it over.” 

“That would never answer,” interposed Mrs. Chatford. “You have 
nothing for Jack to do; he could n’t work to pay for his board, as he does 
here.” 

“ And besides,” added the deacon, “there may be a change, —it is just 
possible Mr. Dinks may resign.” 

“ Or get turned out,” struck in Moses. “I should n’t wonder!” 

“Very well,” said Annie; “Jack has been promised a visit to our house 
for a long time. He shall go home with us, and while we are waiting to 
see what he had better do, I'll give him private lessons, so that he shall 
not fall behind in his studies. What do you say to that, Jack?” 

“Oh!” was all the overjoyed youngster could articulate, before Phineas 
put in, “Now, I say that ain’t fair! If anybody goes home with you to 
make a visit, 1’m going! Jack ain’t your relation! why should you think 
so much of him ?” 

“If liking went with relationship,” laughed Forrest, “dear Phineas, how 
we should adore you! As it is, we don’t object to your making us as long 
a visit as your folks will allow at any other time. But ¢Ais time Jack is 
going. That is, if he agrees to it.” 

“Oh!” Jack said again, his heart almost too full for words. “It is too 
much! If Mr. Chatford will let me!” 

“TI don’t know,” said the deacon, trying to conceal his satisfaction at the 
boy’s good fortune. “I don’t like to have you give up your studies just 
now ; and Annie is very kind ; — yes, I suppose I shall let you go, though 
I must say it looks to me very much like a premium for pitching into the 
master! Phineas, see who’s at the door.” 

The sound of a foot on the scraper was followed by a knock; and as Phin 
stood in the entry, holding the door open, a young man stamped the snow 
from his feet, and walked in. He had a rather short, stocky figure, and his 
bright, genial face was slightly pock-marked. 

“Percy Lanman!” cried the deacon. “Walk along! Here’s somebody 
you know,—our niece, Annie. And somebody you don’t know, — her 
brother Forrest.” 

“Yes, I’ve met him too,” said Percy, shaking hands all round. “In 
one of my excursions I got as far as their house. “Ah, Jack, how are 
you?” 

Jack was very well, and of course delighted to see his friend, — for he 
felt himself under peculiar obligations to this young man. Yet he thought 
it strange that Percy should have paid a visit to the Feltons without the 
Chatfords even hearing of it; and stranger still, perhaps, that he should 
happen to drop in this very evening, to call on the family, for the first time 
since Annie closed her summer school. 

The circumstance puzzled Jack a good deal ; and after he got to bed that 
night he lay thinking of it, and of the day’s adventures, and of to-morrow’s 
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journey, until his mind floated off in a dream in which a thousand things 
mingled confusedly together. Now he was running out of the school-house 
carrying the master’s leg, which he had pulled off in a scuffle. Then Con- 
stable Sellick was chasing him, and calling upon him to “stop thief!” Then 
he was taken before Judge Garty, and Master Dinks appeared on two good 
legs of his own to swear to the missing member. The Judge entered into 
an argument to show that if Jack regarded it as “booty,” he was guilty, but 
that if he claimed it as a “ leg-acy ” he was innocent; which was cut short 
by Jack’s running out of court, and riding off in a cutter with Annie Felton. 
Then he was not riding, but walking along a lonely road, crying bitterly, 
while Annie rode gayly on before with Percy Lanman. They stopped for 
him, but he wanted to ask his dog Lion what he was burying; and just as 
Lion answered, “ Squire Peternot’s lame leg,” he awoke. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ADVENTURE AT THE VILLAGE TAVERN. 


In the afternoon of the next day Forrest and Annie Felton set out to 
return home, taking Jack with them. The good-byes were said while the 
sleigh stood at the door. 

“We shall miss ye ’bout the chores, Jack,” said Mr. Pipkin, handing the 
reins to Forrest, then pulling up the buffalo-robe over the travellers. 

*“T would n’t be in a hurry to get into a school over there, boy,” was the 
deacon’s last word, “ for —between ourselves —I think there ’ll be a change 
here soon. Say nothing about it,” he whispered ; “but it’s my impression 
there ’ll be a change.” 

Mrs. Chatford kissed him as if he had been her own son; and Jack cried, 
“Good by, all! Good by, Lion! Get down, you fellow! what are you 
thinking about ?” 

“O, do let him go too!” said Annie. “Why not? He saved my life 
once, you know; and mother will be so glad to see him!” 

“To be sure!” cried Forrest. “Jack and Lion are one. We can’t think 
of inviting the boy without the dog.” 

Lion looked as if he understood every word of this conversation, and his 
tail wagged with joy. 

Nothing else was wanting to complete Jack’s happiness; and he said, 
with an inquiring look, “If the folks are willing?” Mrs. Chatford said, 
“Why, yes, if Annie wishes it, — though Phineas will be more vexed than 
ever when he finds Lion gone too.” 

The deacon also consented, although he regarded Lion as “one of the 
family ”; while Mrs. Pipkin declared, “ You’re very welcome, for my part! 
You ll find that dog eats as much as a man; and when you ’ve stepped over 
and around him, lying by the fire, as many times as I have, you ’ll be easily 
consoled for the loss of him.” 

“Her heart is better than her tongue,” said Jack, as they rode away. 
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“She thinks as much of Lion as any of us, and you should hear her stand 
up for him when he is abused by anybody else !” 

“There’s your school-house,” said Forrest, as they approached that 
cracked temple of learning. ‘Don’t you want to stop and bid Master 
Dinks good by?” 

“I’m ‘afraid the interview would be too affecting!” said Jack. “I’ve 
shed tears enough, parting with him once.” 

“Do you think you can bear the separation ?” asked Forrest. 

“1 don’t think it will break my heart,” replied Jack. 

As he spoke, they turned the corner ; and just at that moment a chorus 
of shouts and a wild troop of boys burst out of the school-house. The door 
was open when the sleigh passed ; and, looking in, Jack could see Master 
Dinks, ruler in hand, walking across the room. As the travellers had 
already said good by to Moses and Phineas, they were not going to stop ; 
but Phin came running after them. 

“You sha’ n’t take Lion!” And the exasperated youth, throwing his arms 
about the dog’s neck, endeavored to hold him. 

“There’s Lon Gannett, the fellow I fought, scowling there by the wood- 
pile. He has got one black eye, any way!” said Jack. 

He was quite willing the boys should see him riding away with such 
companions ; and, cracking the whip, which Forrest had intrusted to him, 
he called, “Come, Lion!” The dog gave a bound, and ran after the sleigh, 
leaving poor Phineas tumbled in the snow. 

The weather was fine, the sleighing excellent, and Jack, sitting by Annie’s 
side, wrapped up in the same buffalo-robe, while Forrest, in a buffalo-skin 
suit of his own, sat on the movable seat before them, — following the jingling 
sleigh-bells, while Lion trotted behind, — was just then the happiest boy 
in the world. The day was one of the shortest of the year, and the early 
winter night began to close in upon them some time before the end of their 
journey was reached. As they were passing through a village, Forrest said, 
“Tl leave you at the tavern, while I look up a man I want to see.” 

As they stopped at the door of the public house, Jack asked, “ What will 
you do with the horse, — take him with you ?” 

“No, put him under the shed. He will be all right with the blanket 
thrown over him. I shall be back in about half an hour.” Jack offered to 
take care of the horse. “Very well. Be sure and hitch him fast,” said 
Forrest, “‘or he may get home before us.” 

So, while he went off on business, and Annie seated herself by the parlor 
fire, Jack took the horse to the shed. Having hitched and blanketed him, 
he called Lion. 

“Here, poor fellow! are you cold too? Come in and warm your nose.” 
And he returned to the tavern, followed by the dog. 

As he went in he noticed, on the steps, the figure of a man who had been 
standing there when he parted from Forrest Felton. He stood with his 
hands in his pockets, and was humming a careless air, when Lion began to 
snuff and growl. 
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“Quit!” said Jack, cuffing the dog, to teach him better manners. “Go 
in there!” 

“Good evening,” said the man, in a wonderfully friendly voice. “ About 
how fur do ye make it to Harte’s Mills ?” 

“It may be three miles,” answered Jack. “We passed there about half 
an hour ago.” 

“ Thank ye, sir! Cool evenin’.” And, still with his hands in his pockets, 
beginning to hum again, the polite stranger sauntered slowly away. 

Jack and Lion entered the parlor where Miss Felton was waiting. No 
sooner, however, was Lion in the room than he wanted to get out again. 

‘“‘ He knows he has no business here,” suggested Annie. “ You had better 
take him to the bar-room.” 

So Jack took Lion to the bar-room, and tried to make him lie down in the 
chimney-corner. The dog was still uneasy, and his master had to cuff his 
ears once more to make him mind. “Now, lie there! don’t you stir till I 
tell you to!” 

Jack returned to the parlor, where he had been seated with Annie by the 
fire not more than five minutes, when the barkeeper burst in. 

“You ’d better come out and see to your dog!” 

“What’s the matter with my dog?” cried Jack, jumping to his feet. 

“You'll see! I believe he has killed a man!” 

Jack, in great alarm, sprang to the bar-room in advance of the messenger ; 
but no dog, and no man, was there. The place, which had held half a dozen 
loungers five minutes before, was empty. As he stood looking around in 
no little fright and bewilderment, a sound of excited voices came to his ear 
through the outer door, which was open, and out he ran to the shed. There 
he came suddenly upon a group of spectators, half illumined by the rays 
of a lantern. 

“The man’s all right, and the dog’s all right !”” somebody was saying in 
aloud voice. “Let ’em alone!” 

“For mercy’s sake, friends, help!” pleaded another voice, which seemed 
to come from a distant corner. At the same time a dog’s growls were audi- 
ble. 

Jack rushed in, and saw by the light of the lantern a man clinging to the 
empty manger, while Lion was clinging to him. 

“Here’s the boy! Is this your dog?” cried two or three voices. 

“Yes! but where — where’s the horse and cutter ?” 

“ There ’s no hoss and cutter, sure enough,” said the barkeeper. “ Here’s 
the blanket on the ground. Have ye seen the hoss, Jim?” 

“No,” said the man with the lantern. “I was in the barn lookin’ after 
my hosses, when I heard a row and run around here and found this ’ere 
dog a tacklin’ the man. I believe I did see a hoss ’n’ cutter jest goin’ up 
the street. Might ’a’ been yourn.” 

“It was !” cried Jack. 

“That’s it! I thought the feller was stealin’ suthin’.” 

“Take him off!” said the man by the manger. “1’ll explain!” 
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Jack made haste to pull Lion away, which was no easy matter; when, 
behold! the man, stepping forth in the full light of the lantern, turned out 
to be the same polite stranger he had met on the steps. 

“So you did n’t keep on to Harte’s Mills !” exclaimed Jack. 

“No,” said the man, brushing his clothes. “I wish I had! This is what 
I get for trying to do a man a service! I heard a noise under the shed 
here, and saw the hoss you had just hitched backing out. I sprung to stop 
him, when this dog stopped me!” 

“ He stopped you at the right time!” said Jack. “Hold the thief, some 
of you! I’ll chase the horse. Come, Lion!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BEST-NATURED MAN IN THE WORLD. 


THE boy and the dog had run but a little way in pursuit of the missing 
horse and cutter, when they met a sleigh coming. Jack stood in the snow 
on the side of the road, and waited to hail the driver as he passed. 

“Have you seen —” he began; when the driver, pulling rein, exclaimed, 
“That you, Jack! You’re a smart fellow to take care of a horse! I told 
you he would be in a hurry to get home, if he had the chance. By good 
luck he was stopped out here, or we should be in a pretty predicament !” 

“All right!” cried Jack, breathlessly, tumbling into the sleigh. “It’s 
all owing to Lion!” 

“That the horse got away ?” said Forrest. 

“No, — that the thief that was stealing him got caught.” And Jack hur- 
riedly told what had happened. “The man had unhitched him, and backed 
the cutter around, and was just getting into it, I suppose, when Lion grabbed 
him.” The halter had, in fact, been found tied into one of the rings of the 
harness, —a circumstance which did not tend to corroborate the man’s 
story. 

“Forgive me for blaming you, Jack,” said Forrest, frankly. “I confess, 
when I found the horse had got away, I was vexed.” 

“J don’t wonder!” said Jack. ‘The fellow must have heard what you 
said when you left me, for he was standing on the steps. There he is! 
they ’re taking him into the bar-room !” 

Forrest gave the reins to the hostler, and, jumping from the sleigh, ran 
‘into the tavern, followed by Jack and Lion. 

“That’s the knowin’est dog ever I see!” the bar-tender was saying to 
the excited bystanders. ‘The boy made him lay down in the corner, but 
he was uneasy, — he knew suthin’ was n’t right; he got up and scratched 
and whined at the door, and I let him out. Next minute we heard the hol- 
lerin’. Don’t appear ’t he bit the man, either ; only tore his clo’es a little.” 

The man, in the mean while, was protesting his innocence, and enlarging 
upon the story he had already told, adding many plausible details. He was 
a person about forty years of age, rather seedy in his attire, and with a great 
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“Take him a 
rent in the lapel of his overcoat, where Lion had seized him. He had a 
thin, shrewd face, and a asmeriene smile which reminded Jack of somebody 
he had seen. 

“If you just took hold of the horse to lead him back where he had been 
hitched,” said Forrest, “how happens it that his halter-strap is found tied 
in the ring?” 

“It was under his feet,” replied the man, glibly, “and I slipped it through 
the ring before I thought much about it. I may have taken a knot in it, 
from habit, —I don’t remember; it would have been like me; I am used 
to hosses. I was leadin’ him back with my hand on the bridle, when the 
dog flew at me. I’ve often declared I never would go out of my way to 
do another man a service ; for this is just the way of it.” The fellow looked 
ruefully at his torn garment. ‘“ But I suppose I shall do just so again, for 
I’m too good-natered altogether. I never can learn a lesson. Only a few 
days ago, as I was goin’ down Broadway, I saw a hat a comin’ towards me, 
before a high wind, chased by a bareheaded cove, who did n’t seem likely 
to ketch it. Of course I sprung to stop it for him, for I ’m the best-natered 
man in the world; but in stoopin’ for it I lost my own, and away it went 
in the wind. That was a fix. Bareheaded cove comin’ — slow; my hat 
goin’ —fast. I could n’t put down his hat again, could I ? and if I waited to 
give it to him, what would become of mine? So I hild his hat in my hand 
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while I chased mine. For what else could I do? I put it to you, gentle- 
men, what else?” repeated the man, with the most candid and innocent 
air, as if he had been addressing a jury. 

Somebody replying that, according to his own account of the affair, it 
seemed a very natural thing to do, he smiled his thanks for the concession, 
and proceeded: “To be sure! the most nat’ral thing. But what was the 
result? Bareheaded cove abused me for runnin’ off with his hat ! accused me 
of meanin’ to steal it! Whereas I was as guiltless of any designs upon his 
property as I am of wishin’ to steal this gentleman’s hoss and sleigh. I 
ought to have let his hat slide; that’s the truth about it. I ought n’t to 
have interfered with the hoss’s runnin’ away; I own everything. I havea 
fault, gentlemen ; incurable, I’m afraid. I’m too good-natered by half.” 

“‘ What is your name ?” demanded Forrest. 

“ Wilkins ; John Wilkins, all the world over; Good-natered John Wil- 
kins, if you please ; for that’s my name, and that’s my nater.” 

“Well, Mr. Wilkins,” said Forrest, “here ’s half a dollar to get your coat 
mended with. And let me give you a piece of advice, —don’t be quite so 
good-natered in future. Your manner of stopping runaway hats and horses 
is liable to be misunderstood. I would also strongly advise you to leave 
this part of the country at your earliest convenience ; for I will frankly say, 
men of your disposition are not appreciated here.” 

“ Thanks,” said Good-natured John Wilkins, with his blandest smile, glan- 
cing at the money as he put it in his pocket. 

“Be these your cards?” said the hostler, coming in with his lantern. “I 
found ’em under the shed.” 

“TT think they are my property. Thanks! I hada pack about me. Nice 
for a winter evening, —a pleasant amusement for good-natered people, when 
fortune throws ’em together and night overtakes ’em at a village tavern. 
Whist, high-low, poker, — almost anything to accommodate ye, gentlemen, 
if ye like to take a hand. I’m the best-natered man in the world!” 

There seemed to be, however, a prejudice existing against Mr. Wilkins 
in the minds of the company ; and, seeing that his proposal was not likely 
to prove popular, he asked if there was a tailor near who could be got to 
mend his coat. He was starting to find one, as directed, when Lion, growl- 
ing fiercely, sprang after him. 

“Call back your dog !” cried he, giving signs of fear. Jack collared Lion. 
“Strange he should take such a dislike to me!” added Wilkins, with a 
sickly smile on his pale face, which once more reminded the boy of some- 
body or something. 

“ He did n’t like you when he first saw you on the steps,” said Jack. 

“True; and that shows,” Wilkins explained, in his most plausible man- 
ner, “that it was n’t my mistake with the hoss that excited him ag’inst me.” 

“T believe he has seen you before,” answered Jack ; “and I ’m not sure 
but that I have !” 

“Very likely; try to remember; I should be happy to find in you an 
old friend! Name?” 
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“ Hazard ; Jack Hazard, all the world over,” laughed Jack, as he parodied 
the man’s words. 

“Hazard ; Jack Hazard!” Wilkins touched his forehead. “The name 
finds no response in my memory. And I don’t remember your face, though 
I may have seen the dog. A friend of mine had such a dog once.” 

“Was his name Peternot?” inquired Jack, eagerly. 

“Peternot was his name,— Paul Peternot; a wild fellow, but good- 
natered. I love good-natered folks, and so I loved Paul, with all his faults. 
Did you know Paul?” 

“1 knew of him! His father is old Squire Peternot. Paul got into bad 
habits, ran away from home, became a gambler and a drunkard, — set his 
bed afire one night, and was burned to death, at Wiley’s Basin. His dog 
was dreadfully scorched, trying to get him out of his room. I found the 
poor fellow afterwards, took care of him, and have had him ever since.” 

“This, then, is the dog!” said Wilkins, nervously. “That accounts for 
his dislike of me. I—I quarrelled with Paul once; for the best friends 
will quarrel sometimes, ’specially where one is addicted to bad habits, as 
Paul was.” 

“Were you with him at Wiley’s Basin?” Jack demanded, looking Wil- 
kins full in the face. 

“IT met him at Wiley’s Basin, after I had been some time separated from 
him,” replied Wilkins, rather hesitatingly. ‘He invited me to drink a glass 
and play a game, and I was —I own the fault — too good-natered to refuse. 
But when I saw him inclined to go to excess, I remonstrated, — I tried to 
prevent him; he grew violent, and his dog seized me by the leg. I then 
left him, and never saw him afterwards ; for that very night the unfortunate 
affair occurred. Ah,” said Good-natured John Wilkins, with a sigh, “if 
Paul would only have listened to me!” 

He then withdrew, expressing a hope that he might meet Jack again after 
he had paid a visit to the tailor. 

And now Forrest Felton, who had been in the parlor with his sister 
during this conversation, returned to the bar-room. 

“Has the rascal gone?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the bar-tender. “ Why did you give him money? Did you 
believe his story?” 

“ Not a word of it,” replied Forrest. “But I had my reasons. Come, 
Jack ; we must be moving on now.” 

Soon the travellers were once more on their way; and you may be sure 
that in their lively discussion of the evening’s adventure Lion’s singular 
part in it was duly admired and praised. It had been Forrest’s, opinion at 
first that the dog’s uneasiness in the tavern was occasioned by an instinctive 
knowledge that Wilkins intended to steal the horse ; but after Jack related 
what he had learned about the man, all agreed that Lion must have been 
actuated by some old grudge against the friend of his former master. 

F. T. Trowbridge. 
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- the “Central Flowery Land,” 
In the mountains of Shan Tong, 
In a bamboo hut, ’neath the tamarisks, 
Dwelt the hermit, Hien-fong. 


And he vowed to the Dragon Lung, 
The Dragon who rules the skies, 

That three full moons should come and go 
Ere he would close his eyes. 


For the broad rice-fields were parched; 
’T was the season of much heat; 
And over the yellow grass-plains 
The flames rushed, wild and fleet. 


And Famine, that hungry tiger, 
Was crouching near at hand; 

And therefore he vowed he would not sleep 
Till the terror had left the land. 


The hours walk slow as a mandarin; 
One moon is scarcely gone, 

Yet the Hermit’s drowsy lids will fall, — 
He sleeps until the dawn. 


Then starting up, ashamed that he 
Should be so faithless found, 

He cut off his traitorous eyelids, 
And threw them on the ground. 


Silently as flowers unfold 
The bright hours go their round, 
While Hien-fong, for shame and pain, 
Lies writhing on the ground. 


They come and go, and now at length, 
In the clear and pale moonlight, 

He lifts his head, he sits erect, 
He sees a wondrous sight! 


In the spot where the lids had lain, 
A stately shrub is seen, 

With sturdy stem and glossy leaves 
Of the deepest, darkest green! 
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Its leaves are shaped like eyelids, 
Fringed as with lashes are they ; 
And ’t is said they possess a magical power 
Of keeping sleep away ! 
Constance H. North. 


UNCLE JOE'S “LITTLE SAMARITAN.” 


CALL her my “ Little Samaritan ” (said Uncle Joe), because I have told 

her fortune, and shall be on the watch now to see if it comes out so. 
By the way she has begun, I think it will. “Samaritan” her real name? 
O dear, no; her name is Margaret. But did you never hear the old, old 
story, eighteen hundred years old, of the traveller who was knocked down 
and robbed, and left in such a bruised state he could hardly move? The 
man who carried him to a hotel, and paid his board, and paid his doctor’s 
bill, lived in Samaria, and was afterward spoken of as the “Good Samari- 
tan.” And to this day, people helping those who need help are sometimes 
called “ Good Samaritans.” 

But I was going to tell you how it came about that a child not much over 
four years old should have been out on the night of the Fire. It is really 
quite an interesting story, — short, to be sure, though the Market Street 
boarding-house keeper — to be mentioned presently — was long enough in 
telling all that ske knew about it! 

It happened that Margaret went out to Dorchester, that Saturday after- 
noon, along with a young man, the lover of her oldest sister, called in the 
family sometimes, by way of fun, the “Prince”; perhaps for the reason 
that in old fairy stories princes did go a wooing to fair maidens. This nice 
young man took Margaret to Dorchester that afternoon, to dine with his 
family, meaning to bring her back at night. Their dinner-hour was half- 
past three. While sitting at the table, the Prince received a telegram which 
called him to New York on important business. He had just time to pack 
up his things and catch the train. 

After the Prince had gone, the question arose, how to send Gabriella 
home. There was a good-natured fellow by the name of Michael, an Irish- 
man, of steady habits, who had worked for the family a great many years. 
This Michael being a trusty person, the Prince’s mother, —let’s see, she 
would be the “ Queen,” — well, the Queen asked him if he would take Mar- 
garet home when his chores were done. Michael said he would rather than 
not, for his new overcoat was to be ready that evening, and he wanted to 
go in and get it. 

It was quite late when they started from the house, — stop, I have for- 
gotten one thing. Monday would be the Fair Maiden’s birthday, and the 
Queen sent her a present. The present was a bronze vase, and it was put 
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into a small travelling-bag, along with a few knick-knacks given by the 
“Princesses,” and Stub carried the bag, that is, carried it as far as the 
station. A boy? Stub? Ono,adog. Margaret’s brother’s dog, a good, 
faithful creature — though he had no better manners than to go out to Dor- 
chester to dine that day without any invitation !— followed the Prince and 
Margaret. 

They started late, as I said, and what with walking slowly, on account of 
Margaret, and missing the train, and having to go in the horse-cars, were a 
long time on the road. They came into town at last a little before eight, and 
went up to take a South End car to Brookline Street, — went a roundabout 
way, SO as to pass the place where Michael’s overcoat was, and make sure 
of that before the shop shut. The man advised him to wear the new one 
and carry the old one, and he did so. He had promised to let his brother 
have the old one, so he thought he would go straight to Beach Street, where 
his brother lived, and leave the coat, and then take an up-town car on Har- 
rison Avenue. He saw there was a fire, but had no idea of its being such 
a great fire, until they found themselves in the crowd; then he began to 
know something of what was going on, and gave up Beach Street, and 
turned about, thinking to go up on Tremont Street and take a Tremont 
Street car. , 

Just as they turned about there came a rush of people to the sidewalk, 
scrambling to get out of the way of a steam-engine. Among them was a 
woman, bareheaded, running, carrying clothes under each arm, and a tub 
of things in her hands. This woman was jostled down close by Michael’s 
feet. He stooped to help her up, and, in doing that, lost hold of Margaret’s 
hand by her mitten slipping off, and the crowd pushed in between them. 
Michael dove, as you may say, head first into that crowd. He elbowed, he 
jammed sideways, he knocked down, he hit with his fists, he acted like a 
crazy man! A policeman came up, and took him by the collar and dragged 
him off. Stub flew at the policeman. Michael got a chance, while being 
pulled along, to send Stub back. He showed him the mitten. “Find her,” 
said he ; “go, find her!” then shoved the mitten in between Stub’s teeth. 
And Stub went back. 

Now, on the night of the fire there were plenty of thieves, who helped 
themselves to whatever they could find in the stores. The police were on 
the watch, and, when they saw a fellow making off with any kind of goods, 
stopped him. So when this policeman found a fighting Irishman with two 
overcoats, and a bag of things beside, he took him straight to the police 
station, without listening to one word he had to say, and locked him up 
there. Michael screamed all the way along that he had “Jost a child /” 
But the policeman thought that was a story, made up just for the sake of 
getting away. 

In the mean time, Margaret was walking very fast toward the Market 
Street boarding-house, — spoken of just now, — led by a short, stout lad, —a 
confectioner’s boy, I think he was. O yes, he was, for I remember the 
name they called him. This lad, it seems, seeing a child thrown down, 
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picked her up, and carried her through the crowd to the large open space in 
front of the City Hall, then asked her name and where her folks lived. But 
all she would do was to cry, and all she would say was, “I want Michael! 
I want to see Michael !” 

The confectioner’s boy led her along to the place where he boarded, on 
a little alley letting out of Market Street, and went directly back to help 
move goods, and stayed till after daylight in the morning. Long before 
that time Margaret had cried herself to sleep, and she lay there, still sleep- 
ing, on the lounge. The people were waiting for her to wake up, hoping 
they might then coax her to tell what her father’s name was. 

, But when the poor thing woke, and found herself in that strange, gloomy 
place, she began to cry, “not out loud, like the night before,” the boarding- 
house keeper said, in telling this, “but jammed her face into the lounge, 
and clinched her little fists tight together, and sobbed and grieved! And 
when I saw ¢haz,” said the boarding-house keeper, “I told Taffy ” (Taffy was 
the confectioner’s lad)— “I told Taffy he better cut uf, and see what chat 
would do, if he would n’t touch the cat, though I mostly stop such works.” 

I asked, “‘ What works ?” 

“OQ, droll works,” she said; “ Taffy’s droll. He neighs like a horse, and 
blows like the wind, and grunts and crows and barks and meows and toots 
and somersets and everything ! ” 

“ What, in this narrow space ?” I asked her. 

“Lor, yes! Goes over like a ball. But you just look out here,” said 
she, “and I’ll show you what calmed the little gal down soonest of any- 
thing, — only the bird stood on Mary’s shoulder then.” 

I looked across the alley, and saw, at the window of an old, mean-looking 
house, as pretty a picture as could have been seen at the grandest plate- 
glass window in the city. A picture of a little girl feeding her bird. A live 
picture. The girl was alive and the bird was alive. The bird had perched 
on her head, and she was feeding him with crumbs. Held the crumbs in 
one hand and picked them up with her other thumb and finger. This pretty 
picture, it seems, pleased Margaret so much that she stopped crying to 
look out. 

“And when I saw what stopped her crying,” said the boarding-house 
keeper, “I sent for little Mary and her bird to come right over, and they 
both did. And then I gave Taffy a sheet o’ paper, and told him to 
write down a description for to put in the papers, and told him what to 
write. Little girl about four years old, plaid dress, boots, white apron, string 
of beads and a cross, curls on both sides of her head.” 

All true, though it was never put in the newspapers, for, just as 7affy had 
done writing, somebody came in. Guess who. Michael? No. Policeman? 
No. Stub. “And a dreadful-looking animal he was,” said the boarding- 
house keeper, “ singed and smoked, and hair all burnt off in spots, and limp- 
ing on three legs, and I tonk hold of my broom, — for he flew right at the 
children, and they screamed, and Taffy tipped over the inkstand, and threw 
things, — and struck at him with the poker, but he would keep jumping up on 
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to your little gal, and all at once she stopped screaming, and says she, ‘’T is 
Stub!’ And then she ran into the corner, and turned her face to the wall, 
and cried out loud! You see it touched her little, poor, tender heart to see 
him hurt so! And Taffy said, when he came to look, that ’t was the very 
same dog he saw hanging round the place where the little gal fell down, 
and said men stoned him off and kicked him off, but he would come back ; 
and no doubt in my mind but he was looking after her /” 

And no doubt he was. We suppose that Stub found the place where 
Michael left Margaret, but could not track her from there very well, because 
Taffy lifted her off the ground ; that he stayed there till the fire drove him 
away, and came upon her track afterward, on the sidewalk where Taffy led 
her along. At any rate, he reached the boarding-house in some way, and 
after that there was no need of putting a notice in the papers, for the street 
and number were on his collar. 

Frightened? O yes, her folks were frightened, — after ’t was all over! 
Not at the time. They knew of the fire, and thought the Prince had stayed 
down town to watch his store, and would probably leave Margaret with 
some relatives of theirs on Park Street. 

The boarding-house keeper’s husband took Margaret home,— her and 
Stub. That was the time when the Brookline Street people had their fright. 
And while he was telling his story Michael came, and a policeman with him, 
to see if it was all right about the bag and things inside. He had found out 
about the overcoat. 

Margaret’s mother went down to see the Market Street boarding-house 
keeper, and I went with her. They had a great deal of talk, and Margaret’s 
mother cried there, and could n’t think of anything good enough to say, 
and wanted to leave money, but the woman said no. And then Taffy came 
in, and he had to tell his part of the story all over again, and then we 
wanted he should take some money. But Taffy shook his head in sucha 
funny way it made us both smile, and began making one of his “droll” 
noises, — blowing like the wind, I rather thought, and the boarding-house 
keeper nudged him with her elbow — so — to stop him, and he ran into the 
entry and all the way down stairs, blowing a gale! 

But somebody was found who would take something, and that was little 
Mary. For you may be sure Margaret’s mother went to see her. And a 
sad state of things she found there. O, very sad! The father a drunkard, 
the mother sick, four young children, very little food, and not any winter 
clothes. O yes, little Mary’s mother was glad enough to take whatever 
the Brookline Street people might give her. And they have sent many 
things already. Even Margaret has begun a piece of work to send, though 
neither Stub nor I can tell if it will ever be done ; but this is the way it came 
to be begun. 

One day, when we were all talking of the poor people who had been burned 
out, a lady present remarked, “ Well, we must all be Good Samaritans 
now!” The children wanted to know what that meant, and when they had 
been told, the lady said to Margaret’s next older sister, seven or eight years 
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old, “ You may be a Little Samaritan, if you like, dear, and help us sew for 
the poor.” 

In a minute Margaret spoke up; “ / want to be it, too!” she said. 

“Want to be what, darling ?” her mother asked. 

“ Want to be — tittle Samarwitan /” 

Everybody laughed, it came out so droll ; and the dear child, thinking she 
had said a silly thing, ran into the corner and hid her face. 

“Why, darling !” her mother said, “I want you to be one! Come, I will 
cut out something this moment for you to sew !” 

Afterward the ladies talked it over, and it was planned that Margaret 
should begin a cradle-quilt for little Mary’s baby brother. 

And the work goes bravely on thus far. The Little Samaritan, as we call 
her sometimes, sits down every day in her low cane chair, with her work- 
basket, and stitches away as steady as any old lady. There are small squares 
and large squares, but of what pattern that cradle-quilt is to be, I know no 
more than Stub. 

In fact, Stub has the better chance of knowing; for no sooner does Mar- 
garet take her seat to sew, than he curls himself up on the floor near by, 
with his long ears “flopped down,” and there he stays. Stub sticks close 
to Margaret since the fire, — seems to think he has the care of her. 

And Stub has had his fortune told, too! One day the lady just spoken 
of was telling the girls’ fortunes, by looking into the bottoms of their teacups. 
“IT see —I see,” she would say, — “I see great piles of money! I see— 
I see — big house, marble front! I see —” and so she went on, seeing gold 
watches, diamond bracelets, wedding clothes, orange-flowers, and other 
beautiful things. 

At last I took up Margaret’s silver cup. ‘“ Now,” said I, “I am going to 
tell my little girl’s fortune! I see —I see —a tall, pleasant-faced lady. It 
is Margaret, grown up. I see—I see —a shabby bed in a shabby attic. 
On the bed lies a sick girl alone. The tall, pleasant-faced lady comes in, 
bringing flowers. Wild-flowers, they look like. This pleases the sick girl, 
and makes her smile. And now, in another place, a dingy, dismal place, 
I see — I see—a very wicked woman. Very wicked, very poor, very sad. 
Nobody will speak to her because she is bad. Ah! there is the pleasant- 
faced lady again! She will befriend her. Yes, she speaks kindly to her. 
The woman is crying. The lady will help her to do better than she has 
been doing. And now! see—I see —a whole streetful of wretched houses, 
wretched faces at the windows. The pleasant-faced lady goes in and out, 
carrying food and ciothes ana books. She comforts the sick, she talks 
kindly with those who are despised, she weeps with the sorrowful. She is 
truly a Good Samaritan.” 

“ And don’t you see Stub ?” some one asked. 

“ Certainly,” said I. “Stub carries the bundles!” 

Abby Morton Diaz. 









































In a Rag-Bag. 


IN A RAG-BAG. 


RS. McNEELY sat in the centre of her kitchen, on a low stool, with 
her stock in trade, speaking merchant-wise, surrounding her on all 
sides. You would have thought of the nursery song, 


“ Rags, rags, and nothing but rags,” 


if you could have seen Mrs. McNeely ; for it was “rags, rags, and nothing 
but rags ” that surrounded her, and rose up against her, and seemed to bid 
fair, if she stirred, to bury her up ; and it was these “ rags, rags, and nothing 
but rags ” that formed Mrs. McNeely’s stock in trade. 

Well, you need n’t laugh, and say, “ That’s a likely story,” because that 
_ will only show your ignorance ; but / don’t mind that; only I shou/d like 
to have had you say “a likely story,” with an unbelieving air, in Pump 
Court, where Mrs. McNeely lived. Would n’t the denizens of Pump Court 
have had the laugh against you ? for everybody there knew, from Tommy 
O’Flaherty up to Dennis Flannigan, the great Irish auctioneer, that Mrs. 
McNeely was a person of importance, in consequence of this rag business. 

The way she did it—this rag business—was to go about in all the 
waste places and the work places where rags could accumulate, or fly and 
flutter; and with a stick and a great deal of patience she would gather 
up, at the end of a day, sometimes the biggest big bagfuls you ever saw. And 
what do I mean by work places and waste places? Well, you ave, as Mrs. 
McNeely herself would say, “an ignorant craythur.” 

The work places are the tailors’ and the dress-makers’ and the milliners’ 
and upholsterers’, and everywhere else that you or anybody can think of where 
any kind of article is made out of material that will furnish a silk or woollen 
or cotton or linen rag. And the waste places— But what are you saying, 
“Don’t the tailors and the dress-makers and the milliners and the uphol- 
sterers keep any rag-bags of their own?” To be sure they do; but then, 
think of the scraps and scraps, in such seas of scraps, that tired and heedless 
girls and boys and porters will sweep up as refuse, instead of sorting out. 
And why shouldn’t they? I’m sure they have enough. Well, and it’s 
these floor-scraps that Mrs. McNeely bargained for, — and her bargain was 
just to do the night sweeping ; that was her payment for the floor-scraps. 
She had all she could sweep up. And after that, or between the night 
sweepings, she went to the waste places, in all the street corners, and mill 
neighborhoods, and by the wharfs where ships laden with cotton came in, 
and where the cotton bales dripped out from overfulness their white wefts. 
O, there was n’t a nook or a corner that she or little Teddy did n’t find out ! 

Teddy McNeely? No, you’re wrong there, but it is n’t strange you 
should think that, because almost everybody thought so, except those 
knowing people in Pump Court; but skey’d known Mrs. McNeely for 
years, and they knew that Teddy was only a little stray boy, one of the 
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rags, that funny man, Dennis Flannigan, used to say, that Mrs. McNeely 
had picked up in her wanderings. 

*T found him down there by Bannergan’s Wharf, sure, a crying fit to break 
his heart, and sorra a word I could get out of him but that his mother was 
dead, and there was nobody to care for him, and so I brought him home 
wi’ me; and though he is n’t much to look at he’s as dacent a boy as ye’ll 
mate onywheres,” is Mrs. McNeely’s story. And Mrs. McNeely had had 
little Teddy for two years when my story commences, and been very good to 
him, said those watchful neighbors of hers in Pump Court. And that day 
when she sat there in her kitchen, in the beginning of the story, little Teddy 
sat there too, though the rags were so deep that you could n’t see him unless 
somebody pointed him out. It was filling day, —that means the day when 
the rags, all washed spick and span, and sorted out, were put into the great 
bags ready for sale to the paper-mill. 

“‘ The cart will be here at five o’clock, Teddy, and ye ’ll have time to put 
the rest in while I rin around to Mrs. Flannigan’s to ax after the baby,” 
said Mrs. McNeely, when she had worked an hour or two. Teddy was 
used to this “rinning around” to Mrs. Flannigan’s, and he knew that 
“axing” after the baby generally took a long while. But he had a good 
hour yet before the cart would come, and in this hour he would do his best. 
And his “ best” was usually very quick work. It was so quick on this occa- 
sion, that by half-past four there was only one bag left to fill, —only one 
bag, and not half enough rags left to fill it. 

“Well, here’s a go,” said Teddy, who caught a great many queer grown- 
up expressions in his rag-hunts. And then, just to amuse himself, “I ’ll 
fill it up with myself,” he laughed ; and, laughing, in he went, cramming in 
the rags all about him, until he was in the centre of a little soft bed, with 
a comfortable clearing near the top for a breathing-place. 

“Wonder how much this bag would weigh?” he said, still laughing in 
his fun. And the laugh sounded so queer, all muffled up with the rags, that 
he laughed again and again, and again and again repeated, “ Wonder how 
much this bag would weigh ? wonder how much this bag would weigh?” 
all for the purpose of hearing the droll sounds. And by and by, listening 
to his own voice, he became conscious of other voices, — little soft, tinkling 
tones that laughed and laughed, and repeated after him, “ Wonder how 
much this bag would weigh? wonder how much this bag would weigh ?” 
Where did they come from? Where, indeed? Why, here, all about him ; 
here in the bag, here in the rags ; — why, it was the rags themselves, who were 
crowding and pushing and hustling and rustling, the rags that had taken 
upon themselves the funniest shapes of fairy face and form, — the smallest 
possible shapes without an atom of color, but little atoms of white that 
Winked and nodded and made the oddest grimaces at him all the time they 
were laughing and crying in those tiny tones, “ Wonder how much this bag 
would weigh? wonder how much this bag would weigh?” And Teddy, not 
in the least surprised, joined in the fun, and winked and nodded and laughed 
and made faces with the best of them. 
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He was deep in the frolic, hitting out right and left to keep them from 
smothering him as they all came at him at once, when suddenly a great voice 
roared out, “Wonder how much this bag will weigh!” And the little 
white atoms shrunk into stillness, and Teddy felt a great rush of air, and 
saw a great rush of light, and then — and then — and then he found himself 
in a great place, which looked at first like an enormous railroad depot, but 
which was a warehouse, and he was still half in the bag and half out, and 
the bag and he were placed upon a ticklish sort of a thing, which turned 
out to be a weighing-scale. 

“ What are you doing here? and what do you mean, eh, by such a trick 
as this?” the great voice roared at him. “ Playing, and got asleep! that’s 
a likely story!” as Teddy began to explain. “I know it’s a Paddy trick 
to weigh down the bag and cheat the company out of an extra dollar! 
Z’ll teach you, you little rascal!” And in another minute Teddy would have 
“caught” it, if another voice belonging to another person had n’t inter- 
rupted with, “ What’s the matter, Jack?” And Jack turning to tell his 
story, Teddy got out of the bag in a twinkling, and before you could say 
“ Jack Robinson” he went up one of the columns or joists, or whatever they 
are called, that help steady those great high warerooms,— went up like a cat, 
or a born sailor, and like a born sailor clung there with his little slim legs 
in a twist, one over the other, and his little slim arms in a league with the 
legs. The gentleman — for it was a gentleman who had asked, “ What is 
the matter, Jack ?” — looked up at Teddy and laughed, and Teddy looked 
back and laughed, and the next minute was telling As story ; how he was 
playing, and, popping into the bag in his play, he fell asleep there, and 
never woke until Jack roared at him down there on the scales. 

“A likely story! why, them Paddies —” began Jack again. 

“TI ain’t a Paddy, I only live with Mrs. McNeely, and help her about the 
rags ; and Mrs. McNeely is a great deal better ’n you are, for she never 
hits a feller littler ’n herself,” shouted back Teddy from his perch. 

The gentleman laughed again. ‘Let him alone, Jack, he’s too much for 
you,” he said ; and presently, at his invitation, and the promise that nobody 
should harm him, Teddy slid down from his high place and followed him 
into the counting-room, where he told all he knew about himself, and an- 
swered a good many questions, which finally ended in the gentleman’s 
asking him if he would like to come and work for him to sort over rags. 

Teddy, of course, was delighted at the idea of getting into such a big 
place of business as this. “But Mrs. McNeely?” 

“O, I'll settle all about that,” answered the gentleman, — which he did 
in less than an hour, for everything was done very quickly in this big place 
of business. 

“Shure, and it would n’t be meself that would stand in the b’y’s way,” 
said Mrs. McNeely, in this settling interview; “but as I took him when 
he was a bit lad, and fed him and clothed him, and taught him the rag 
business, yer honor, I think—” 

“That you ought to have something for your pains,” interrupted the gen- 
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tleman. “So do I, Mrs. McNeely.” And then an arrangement was made 
which was satisfactory to all parties. Teddy was to board with Mrs. Mc- 
Neely, and she was to look out for him at so much per week, regularly paid 
in by Jansen & Co., Paper-Manufacturers. And Teddy was to go into a 
school class two or three hours every day; that was another arrangement 
which was made with a primary school just round the corner from Jansen 
& Co.’s Paper-Mill. 

“Ah, but you’re born to the luck, Teddy!” said Mrs. McNeely, as all 
these arrangements were completéd. 

“ And it all came from my going to sleep in a rag-bag,” thought Teddy. 

But a great deal more than this came from Teddy’s going to sleep ina 
rag-bag. “It was all fairy work,” Ted declares, telling the story himself, — 
fairy work from the minute he was left alone in Mrs. McNeely’s kitchen till 
—till— well—till this day. ‘Of course, they put me to sleep.” 

“¢ They’? and who is ‘they’?” asks a little bright-eyed girl, who sits, 
winking and blinking at this story, on Ted’s knee, — Ted who is now six 
feet high, with the biggest broad shoulders, — a grown-up Ted, you know. 

“*They ? who is they’? Why, the rags, to be sure, who were fairies, or 
my good angels in disguise. They put me to sleep, while I was carried 
away to my future fortune.” 

* And what is that?” questions little Bright-eyes, as Ted stops a moment 
and looks across at another Bright-eyes, twice as big as the one on his knee. 

“What is that?” Ted smiles, and shows the handsomest white teeth. 
“OQ, a bag of money which buys a fairy palace, where I am to live with the 
fairy princess !” i 

“Is she one of the rags turned into a princess ?” asks Bright-eyes. 

“ Ask her, there she sits,” answers Ted. 

“O,” cries Bright-eyes, “it’s only Laura, our Laura! and I don’t believe 
a word about the fairy rags now. You’re going to marry our Laura, and 
live in that little house on the Back Bay that we all went to look at yester- 
day; and fhat’s your fairy palace!” And Bright-eyes tosses her head in 
great disdain at such a commonplace story. 

“ But I think that is the prettiest little fairy palace in the world, and I’m 
sure it all came out of a rag-bag; for what is Jansen & Co.’s Paper-Mill 
but a great rag-bag, Miss Bessie Bright-eyes, where your humble servant 
gets his bag of money to buy his fairy palace?” 

“ And Mrs. McNeely, did she get a fairy palace?” saucily asks Miss Bess. 

“Yes, in Pump Court, — what she calls ‘an illegant house.’” 

“ And your father, — tell that over again ; I like the sorry part best, for that 
is certain true, and you only make fun with the fairies,” says Bess, with 
great dignity. And so Ted, or Mr. Theodore Shaffér, of the firm of Jansen 
& Co., as people say now, told how his father, Captain Shaffer, came home 
from a long shipwrecking voyage to find his wife dead, and his little son, 
report said, drowned, — for such was the fate that was thought to have be- 
fallen the child when his cap was found on Bannergan’s Wharf, where he 
was last seen. And here it was that Mrs. McNeely’s quick Irish heart was 
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touched at the little wanderer’s story of belonging to nobody and nobody 
caring for him. And one day, when Captain Shaffer came into Jansen & 
Co.’s, to see the great paper-mill, and Mr. Jansen called Teddy “to show 
the gentleman about,” Captain Shaffer, who could never forget that name, 
began to ask questions, and the whole story came out, “which ends my 
story,” winds up Mr. Ted. 

“O, but wait just a minute! did—did—” But here the door opens, and 
Bessie cries out, “ O Captain Shaffer, dear Captain Shaffer, you tell me the 
rest of the story. Did you kiss Teddy when you found he was your Teddy, 
in the paper-mill ?” 

“ As I kiss you, little Bess,” answers Captain Shaffer, lifting Bess from 
Ted’s knee to his own shoulder. Which kiss ends my story, dear reader. 

, Wora Perry. 


COBGORDOD 


“DOTS PARTY.” 


“TT-ELL us a story, a true story, Uncle Sam!” from half a dozen voices ; 
and up on my lap and on the arms of my wheeled-chair climb, laugh- 
ing and chattering, boys and girls together. 

These are my every-day friends and companions ; and I have lived so long 
in the village that I am known as “ Uncle Sam” to all the children in the 
place, because, first, I am very partial to the young folks and they all know 
me, and because I’m a curious old fellow, and ride about in a wheeled-chair, 
and have no family but my colored boy, Smoke, and my dear old Dot, a 
black-and-tan terrier, that has been my dearest friend ever since she knew 
enough to follow me. That is more than fifteen years ago, but she does n’t 
think she’s getting old; and this very day she can jump a fence, catch a 
rat, worry a cat, or swim across the mill-pond, as well as any young, giddy, 
thoughtless dog in the country. 

As for her good-nature, she lets everybody play with her, and plague 
her too. She runs away, very properly, from big boys ; but, bless her old 
heart! when the little toddlers that can just walk reach up to her tail and 
pull it, she never minds it at all; and I really believe she ’d let a baby pull 
her tail out and she would n’t be angry. Smoke says she “knows more ’n 
mos’ folkses, — yes, more’n de schoolmarm!” He always gives her the 
biggest half of his candy-stick, and divides his gingerbread evenly with her; 
he shows her all the new pictures, and sits on the sill of the kitchen door 
by the hour, telling her what he has seen in the village, and he believes she 
understands every word he says. She is lying at my feet now, and her big, 
brown, sad eyes are turned up to my face, as if to ask me what I’m writing 
about ; but when I say, “ Dot, it’s about your party” (to be sure, I say the 
last word rather louder than the rest), she gets up at once from the floor, 
and goes under the bed. 
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Very often, when Dot does something really funny, she seems to enjoy 
it so much, and her tail wags so quickly, that I look at her and wish she 
could laugh. If a dog could only smile, it would be the jolliest thing in the 
world! To be sure, dogs do grin sometimes, when they sit down to scratch 
at a flea which they come very near reaching, and can’t; but if they could 
speak they would say there was no fun in that. Then think of a dumb 
dog, — I mean a dog without a tail, a dog with no expression, for he can’t 
wag his ears or his nose. I hada poor, forlorn little brute once that had 
a little wee stump of a tail about as big as a bite off a banana (a boy’s bite) ; 
and when he wagged it, it went so fast it made you fairly wink to look at 
it, — appearing to say, “ Yes, I know it is n’t much of a tail, but it’s the best 
I’ve got, and I must make the most of it.” 

As to dogs thinking, I know they do; I’m sure Dot does. I ’ve often seen 
her standing in the middle of the road, first looking up then down it, and 
at last scampering under the bars of the fence and over the meadows to 
keep an engagement which she had almost forgotten. Some time ago I was 
sitting in the door-yard, in my wheeled-chair, waiting for Smoke to come 
and roll me down to the village of Chataway (which is very near to my little 
cottage), when:a neighbor’s boy who was very fond of Dot came along and 
gave her a very nice meat-bone. First she picked it up in her mouth, and 
then looked at me, seeming to say, “I haven’t time to eat it, and I do 
want to go with you”; then she ran to the wood-pile and buried it very 
snugly under the chips and loose bark ; then, capering with joy and wagging 
her tail, she skirmished ahead, fluttering the young turkeys and chickens, 
and going through every bit of broken fence she discovered. At last she 
quietly fell into line in our procession of three, — I in my wheeled-chair, Smoke 
as a propeller, and Dot demurely following as though she never knew what 
mischief was. About half a mile from home we met Hector, the tinsmith’s 
big spotted dog, trotting along very sedately, and much too proud to notice 
me, or Smoke, or even Dot; but she did pay some attention to him, and 
stopped and began to think, and soon, having made up her mind, she just 
ranged up alongside of big Hector, and trotted at a respectful distance, until 
they both had passed the place where she had buried her bone. Then, to 
make up for lost time, she turned and dashed down the road after us, and 
came tearing in, covered with dust, and winking as if to say, “ Hector’s a 
big dog, and a smart one, but he can’t fool me !” 

Only yesterday, as I was sitting in my room writing, I heard her scratch- 
ing at the door; and as she has all outdoors to play in, and as she never 
disturbs me in my work, I knew something was wrong. So I left my desk, 
and, wheeling my chair to the door, let her in. Her ears and tail were 
drooping, and she was in disgrace about something ; she looked and acted 
as if she wanted me to ask her what the trouble was. 

“Dot,” I said, “is it water you want?” She looked up, but made no sign, 
—no tail language. “ Are you hungry?” Still no answer. “ Have you been 
in mischief?” Slowly and sadly her tail began to move, as she walked 
toward the open door, looking back over her shoulder to see if I would 
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follow her ; so I wheeled through the hall and into the little kitchen, where 
she stopped before a broken mug that had been standing on a table with 
fresh milk. No milk on the floor, none in the broken cup; but a very 
suspicious whiteness about her whiskers, as though she had been lathering 
for a shave and had been suddenly called away. 

What, my dear children, do you suppose she wanted? Why, to be punished 
for breaking the mug! So of her own accord she put her forepaws upon 
my knees, and, laying her funny black head (with its yellow dots over her 
eyes) upon my lap, she waited until I had gently boxed her ears and made 
believe scold her, and then, with her tail up and waving, and ears erect, she 
ran out into the garden, barking and scampering around as happy as any 
dog in the world that has been punished for being naughty and is glad it 
is all over with. 

About the party? Yes, it’s a very short story. It was in early fall of last 
year, and I was awake, quite ready to get out of bed, and waiting for Dot 
to make her appearance and say good morning, which she always does by 
licking my hand. Smoke, my boy, was busy preparing my breakfast, and 
the delicious smell of the coffee was going through the whole little house. 
I reached over the side of the low bed, and looked at Dot’s, beside it. She 
was n’t there, nor had she slept there ; for the mat was smooth, and the rug 
that she always covers herself with was folded up snugly. I whistled, and 
called her name, but no answer came. Had she been in the house, she 
would have made a great row to get into my room. While I was wondering 
what could be the matter, in came Smoke, his face in a broad grin, and his 
white teeth shining like a flash of light across his sooty head. He threw 
his head back and chuckled until he was nearly strangled, and said, “ De 
Lor’ bress you, Missa Sam! you need n’t jes’ whistle for dat ar Dot no 
more! You jes’ dress yesef, and come out on de porch, dat’s all. She 
had a party las’ night; she no gone sleep de hull night; she gib a party 
and eat all de tings hersef. O Missa Sam, I t’ought I no hear her snore las’ 
night. She gone into de dinin’-room, dar’s whar she had a party. She 
eat all de leg cole lamb, she eat two poun’ buttah, de hull ob de punkin-pie, 
she lick all dem plates clean; dey is on de floor now, all hull, nary one 
is bruk. Yes, sah, she had a party, and she lyin’ out on de porch all 
smooth, jes’ like a watermelon. You jes’ come and see!” 

As I wheel out on the porch I hear Smoke say, “ Here comes Missa 
Sam! You kotch it now, for shure!” I find her round and smooth, as 
Smoke says; and she lies down, and just lazily lifts her eyes, as if to say, 
“T can’t help it!” 

For three days she took no other exercise than walking up and down the 
porch ; but the experience taught her a lesson of temperance, and she has 
never since touched a morsel of food that was not given her. To this day, 
if Smoke says, “Dot, if yer gives anudder party, yer must n’t be greedy, 
yer must jes’ ax some odder dogs /” she will drop her tail and sneak away 
for very shame. 

Sam Eytinge. 





The New. Suit of Clothes. 


THE NEW SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


I HAVE had a good many suits of clothes in my life, and worn and torn 
and outgrown them, but there is one particular suit which I have reason 
to remember more than any other. 

That was my first ew suit. Always before I had taken my older brother’s 
clothes as he outgrew them; but the summer when I was twelve years old, 
my mother — my proud, fond mother — made me a new suit with her own 
hands. 

Never shall I forget the morning when first I put them on, — “ not to wear 
them, but only to see how I looked in them,” she said; for they were to 
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be kept for Sunday. To please me, she let me step out into the street 
“just to show them to my mates.” My jacket was buttoned to the chin, 
my clean white collar was turned over it, and my hair was so nicely combed 
that I did not want to wear my hat. Besides, my hat was not new, and 
did not look well enough, I thought, to go with me and my new clothes ! 
My mother had made me a pair of fine, large pockets in my trousers ; and 
I kept my hands in them, of course. How fondly she watched me from the 
window, as I met the other children, and stood calm and dignified and hand- 
some while they flocked around and admired me ! 
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There were two boys, especially, — Lincoln Edmonds and Gale Leveritt, 
—whose attentions flattered me prodigiously. They were two or three 
years older than I, and had never deigned to play with me much before ; 
but now they came running to me, as if I had been their oldest and dearest 
friend, just returned to them after a long absence. 

“Q, look at his new clo’es, Link!” cried Gale. “ Ain’t they tiptop? I 
bet ye!” As he was barefooted, and dressed in his old every-day clothes, 
I thought such praise from him exceedingly generous. 

“ He’s the nicest boy we know; ain’t he, Gale ?” cried Link, coming up. 
“ We'll give him some harvest apples, won’t we ?” - 


“ Of course we will!” said Gale. “We know where there’s some splen- 
did, — close by here, too. Confe, and we ’ll show ye.” 


“Don’t go away from the house!” called my mother, as I started to 
accompany them. 


“ Only just around the corner here,” said Link. 
“Just around the corner,” however, proved to be around two corners and 
down a long street ; and when we reached the place of the apples, I was a 


little disappointed to find them still hanging on a tree which they showed 
me over a neighbor’s fence ! 


“Who’s going to climb it?” I asked. 
Gale said that perhaps he would; but Link replied, “Ho! you can’t climb 
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a tree half so well as Gussie can! You should see Gussie climb once ! 
Come, Gussie!» You are just the fellow for that little tree!” 

My head was quite turned by this flattery, — though Link had never seen 
me climb a tree, and could not possibly have known very much of my accom- 
plishments in that line. I have since observed that people who are very 
eager for praise are not apt to look closely to see if it has any foundation 
in truth. 

Fancying for the moment that I was the greatest climber in the world, 
and that I was to excite fresh wonder and admiration by my exploit, I 
clasped the trunk, and with the help of a little boosting reached the branches. 


Being quite out of breath by that time, my ambition also began to fail me, 
and I thought of my new clothes. 

“I’m ‘fraid I shall tear em!” I said. 

“Ho!” said Link, “such cloth as that won’t tear; will it, Gale?” 

“Besides, you’re up there now,” said Gale. “Come, fling down some, 
and hurry!” 

As he looked stealthily behind him, I then began to question his right 
to the apples he had been so ready to “give” me; but he said, “ Of course ! 
Captain Cobb said we might have all we wanted ; did n’t he, Link?” 

As I had got my breath again by this time, my resolution also came back, 
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and, climbing up higher into the branches, I began to pick and throw down 
the largest and finest of the apples, while my companions ate, and stuffed 
their pockets. 

Suddenly I heard a whisper, — “ There he is! run! run!” — followed by 
a sound of scampering feet ; and, looking down, I saw Gale and Link scram- 
bling over the orchard fence. Persuaded that there must be some urgent 
reason for their flight, I looked in the opposite direction, and’ saw Captain 
Cobb coming, at a furious rate, from a clump of quinces behind which he 
had been watching us. 

If I had had my wits about me, I suppose I should have stayed in the 


tree, and candidly explained to him how I came there. Perhaps he would 
have believed in my innocence. But seeing my comrades going, and the 
Captain coming, all in such dreadful haste, a panic seized me, and I began to 
go down the tree a good deal faster than I went up. ~ 

My clothes caught on the limbs, but I did not mind that. I heard them 
tear as I broke away, and I almost broke my knee as I fell to the 
ground ; but, without regarding these slight accidents, I tumbled myself 
over the fence just in time to avoid Captain Cobb’s outstretched hand. I 
fell again as I went over, however, and as I was regaining my feet a strong 
hand grasped my collar. 

It was the Captain’s. I alone had fallen into his clutches, while the real 
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thieves, with their pockets full of apples, at that very moment disappeared 
around the street corner. 

“T didn’t! I didn’t!” I screamed. 

“You didn’t, eh? Don’t tell me that, when I caught you at it!” cried 
the indignant Captain, brandishing a switch. 

“°T was them! ’t was them!” I said. 

“I don’t know anything about them!” he replied; and whisk, whisk / 
came the switch about my legs. 

“They made me! they gave me the apples, — said you told them they 
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might!” I wildly explained. “I have n’t eaten one !” — which was indeed 
the truth. 

“So much the worse for you, if you have been fool enough to act as their 
_ Cat’s-paw! They'll tell me you gave them the apples ; that’s the way with 
boys. There!” —a final cut with the switch. “ Now, don’t you ever let 
me see you in my orchard again ! ” 

Ah, what a story I had to tell when I at last went home, weeping and 
wailing, to my mother! Good children, happy in their old clothes, followed 
me to the door, and stood by, watching with looks of mild pity her aston- 
ishment and grief at seeing me in that wretched plight. My jacket had lost 
two or three buttons, and my trousers were sadly torn. I had been smartly 
whipped by the Captain; and, what was worse, he had gone to the shop to 
tell my father. 
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My mother took me into the house. Was I the same boy who had left it 
half an hour before, the wonder of the other children who crowded around me 
to admire my new clothes? Now I could hear them laughing and jeering 
at me outside the door. ; 

“What will your father say!” exclaimed my poor mother, turning me 
around to look at my rents on all sides. 

What he would say we knew pretty soon; for, on being told by the 
Captain that I had been caught in the very act of stealing his fruit, and 
throwing it down to other boys whom he had good reason to believe J had 















enticed to the spot, he had hurried home; and there he found me, with 
the sad evidences of the mischief I had been in all over my guilty person. 

He did not stop to listen to my poor excuses or my mother’s entreaties. 
He took down a stick from over the tall, old-fashioned clothes-press. He 
laid me across his knee. My mother turned her face to the wall. No mat- 
ter what followed, it was what I so little expected when I put on my new 
clothes that morning, and went out, proud and happy, to show myself to 
my mates ! 

After all, I think that was the most valuable suit of clothes I ever had; 
for my vanity that day received a lesson which it never forgot. 





The Day of Fudgment. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


I AM fourteen years old, and Jill is twelve and a quarter. Jill is my brother. 
That isn’t his name, you know; his name is Timothy, and mine is 
George Zacharias ; but they’ve always called us Jack and Jill. I’m sure 
I don’t see why. If we’d had much water to carry — but it is n’t a well at 
our house, it’s pipes ; and we never broke our heads on hills, or anything 
of that kind; the most I ever broke was a toe-joint, and it was splintered 
up, besides the gash in Jill’s neck from coasting. 

But I don’t think you often understand about names. There’s Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, for instance. 'We had that at Sunday school last Sunday. 
I’m glad I was n’t Isaiah’s boy. 

Well, Jill and I had an invitation down to Aunt John’s this summer, and 
that was how we happened to be there. It’s a great thing to have an invi- 
tation to Aunt John’s. We don’t go visiting in our family without invita- 
tions ; I mean if we’re relations. We like it better. Then they’re glad to 
see you, and the girl is n’t sick, and there’s berry-cake for supper, and you 
have the spare room, and like as not maple-sirup on your flapjacks. Once 
I had broiled chicken for breakfast three times a week at Cousin Palmer’s. 

Aunt John can’t afford chicken unless it’s Sundays, because her chickens 
are ’most all guinea-hens and one turkey. But I’d rather go to Aunt John’s 
than anywhere else in this world. When I was a /i#t/e fellow I used to 
think I’d rather go to Aunt John’s than to go to heaven. But I never 
dared to tell. But when I had the scarlet-fever down there, I let it out 
some way to Aunt John, and she never scolded a bit. I shought she cried, 
but I never was sure, because she was just digging out the guava-jelly with 
a teaspoon. 

You could n’t tell what it zs about going to Aunt John’s. It isn’t so 
much the maple-sirup. Nor the four-o’clock dinner Sundays, and the crisp 
on the mashed potato. I don’t think it’s the barn nor the tool-house ; 
it is n’t a// the old carryall out under the butternut-tree ; Aunt John leaves 
that carryall there yet; though it’s just a smash from the wind and weather 
and us boys, because Jill says he’d feel homesick not to see it; and she 
could n’t even play go for the doctor in it, it’s.such a smash. 

Aunt John takes photographs and tintypes. Most boys think it’s funny 
for a lady to take tintypes, but Jill and I don’t. She always has. At least, 
uncle did, and she helped, and so he died, and she kept right along. She 
has a saloon next the post-office, and her girl gets dinner, and she comes 
home at twelve, to sit round in the shady places on the steps with Jill and 
me, and guess what we’re going to have for dessert. 

I don’t know but it’s the saloon that’s a good deal of it at Aunt John’s. 
You ought to see the album Jill and I’ve got, of just pictures of ourselves 
every way you can imagine, — with two heads ; and three ; and upside-down ; 
and back side front ; and eating flapjacks ; and out fishing; and the turkey 
for a frontispiece, besides. 
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It takes me a great deal longer than I thought it would, to get to what I 
set out to say about how we went to Aunt John’s skis time. 

She ’d invited us to come on the 12th of August. It takes all day to get 
to Aunt John’s. She lives at Little River, in New Hampshire, away up. 
You have to wait at South Lawrence in a poky little depot, and you have 
to change cars at Dover, and you get some played out. At least, I don’t 
so much, but Jill does ; so we bought a paper. I bought the paper, because 
he bought the pop-corn and the mustiest jumble I ever ate. But I got 
some prize-candy, when it came my turn, and a fish-hook in it; I should n’t 
have noticed the fish-hook, if I had n’t come so near swallowing it. 

But so we bought the paper, and Jill sat up and read it; he tipped his 
cap on the back of his head, and sat up like the man in front of us with 
the big neck and the long mustache. I’d have punched a pin in him to 
see him jump, if he’d sat up so long, but he didn’t. When he’d sat a 
minute and read along :— . 

“ Look here ! ” said he. 

“ Look where ?” said I. 

“Why, there ’s going to be a comet to-night,” said Jill. 

“ Who cares?” said I. 

Jill laid down the paper, and crunched a pop-corn all up before he an- 
swered that. Then said he: “I don’t see why father never,told us. I s’pose 
he thought we’d be frightened, or something. Why, s’posing the world did 
come toanend? That’s what this paper says. ‘It is predicted — it is ’— 
yes, where ’s my place? O, I see—‘ predicted by learned men that a comet 
will come into con— conjunction with our plant’ — no —‘ our planet this 
night. Whether we shall be plunged into a wild vortex of angry space, or 
suffocated with n-o-x — noxious gases, or scorched to a helpless crisp, or 
blasted at once into eternal an-ni-hi—’” 

A gust of wind grabbed the paper out of Jill’s hand just then, and took 
it out the window; so I never read the rest. I looked it up in my defini- 
tions when I got home;and I thought that word must have been annihi- 
lation. 

“ Father is n’t a goose,” said I. “He didn’t think it worth mentioning. 
He isn’t going to be afraid of a comet at his time of life !” 

So we didn’t think anything more about the comet till we got to Aunt 
John’s. So when we got to Aunt John’s, there was company there, after all. 
It was n’t a relation, only an old schoolmate, and her name was Miss Togy ; 
so she’d come without an invitation, and had to have the spare room 
because she was a lady. That was how Jill and I came to be put into the 
little chimney bedroom. 

And so Jill went out to the carryall, first thing ; but I went over to the 
saloon before supper, and I took the yellow cat and the baker’s boy before 
supper, besides Miss Togy standing on her head. I didn’t like her much 
for being there, because Aunt John had to pay so much attention to her: 

So we had an O. K. time till we went to bed. 

They talked about the comet too, at supper, but I did n’t mind; and Miss 
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Togy said she ’d been nervous about it all day ; but Jill said women always 
were. 

At last we went to bed in the little chimney bedroom. We went early; 
it was dark early, Aunt John said from a storm somewhere about ; and we’d 
been in the cars all day. 

That little chimney bedroom is the funniest place you ever slept in. I 
never slept in one so funny unless it was the night we had missionaries, 
and I slept under the attic stairs, and the mouse ran up my shirt-sleeve. 
There ’d been a chimney once, and it ran up by the window, and grandfather 
had it taken away. It was a big, old, o/d-fashioned chimney, and it left the 
funniest little gouge in the room. So the bed went in as nice as could be. 
We could n’t see much but the ceiling when we got to bed. 

“It’s pretty dark,” said Jill. “I should n’t wonder if it did blow up a 
little. Wouldn't it scare — Miss — Bogy!” 

“ Togy,” said I. 

“Well, To—” said Jill; and right in the middle of it he went off as 
sound as a weasel. 

The next thing I can remember is a horrible noise. It was a horrible 
noise. I can’t think of but one thing in this world it was like, and that 
isn’t in this world so much. I mean the Last Trumpet with the Angel 
blowing as he blows in my old Primer. 

But the ext thing I remember is hearing Jill sit up in bed,—for I 
could n’t see him, it was so dark, — and his piping out the other half of Miss 
Togy’s name, just as he had left it when he went to sleep : — 

“Gy! Bogy/ Fo-gy/ Soa-ky/ O,” said Jill, coming to at last, “I 
thought I was up and tried for heading a Photographer’s Strike, and going 
to be hung unless I could rhyme Miss Logy’s name and make sense all the 
way through to Z! That red pincushion mother keeps in the spare chamber 
at home was judge. Why! what’s up?” 

I was up, but I could n’t tell what else was, for a little while. I went to 
the window. It was as dark as a great rat-hole out-of-doors, all but a streak 
of lightning and an awful thunder, as if the world were cracking all to 
pieces. I knew the cherry-trees in the garden must be shaking and tossing, 
for the wind blew so it took my breath away; but I could not see them, not 


' a speck of them. Then the lightning lightened, and I saw the old carryall 


under the butternut, and then I saw nothing more. 

“ Come to bed!” shouted Jill; “ you'll get struck, and that ll kill me ! ” 

I went back to bed, for I did n’t know what else to do. We crawled down 
under the clothes and covered ourselves all up. 

“'W - would — you —call Aunt—John?” asked Jill. He was ‘most 
choked. I came up for air. 

“No,” said I, “ I don’t think I’d call Aunt John.” 

I should have Aked to call Aunt John by that time; but then I should 
have felt ashamed. 

“I s’pose she’s got her hands full looking after Miss Croaky, any way,” 
chattered Jill, bobbing up for a breath, and then bobbing under. 
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By that time, the storm was the worst storm I had ever seen in my life. 
Jill said he thought it would n’t have seemed so bad if we had n’t been in 
the little chimney bedroom. I thought so too, It was so dark in the gouge 
where the bed stood. Then I thought the ceiling came down over our 
heads like a coffin-lid. I said so to Jill. He said he’d kick me out of bed 
if I said it again. 

And so it grew worse and worse. Thunder, lightning, and wind! Wind, 
lightning, and thunder! Rain and roar and awfulness! I don’t know how 
to tell how awful it was. 

All the house shook as if it had a fit. And our bed rattled up against 
the wall. And there was hail, and it beat the window in. It cut me on the 
face when I bobbed up to look. It felt like a great sword. 

In the middle of the biggest peal we ’d had yet, up jumped Jill. “ Jack!” 
said he, “that comet!” I’d never thought of the comet till that minute. 
I felt an ugly feeling, and a little cold all over. “It is the comet,” said Jill. 
“It is the Day of Judgment, Jack.” : 

Jill said this in a funny way, just an every-day way, as if we’d been play- 
ing in the saloon, and he’d told me to move the camera a little. I asked 
him afterwards why he did n’t howl. He said he was too scared. 

Then it happened. It happened so fast I didn’t even have time to get 
my head out from under the clothes. 

First there was a creak. Then a crash. Then we felt a shake, as if a 
giant pushed his shoulder up through the floor and shoved us. Then we 
doubled up. And ¢hen we began to fall. The floor opened, and we went 
through. I heard the bedpost hit as we scraped by. Then I knew I was 
falling. Then I felt another crash. Then we began to fall again. Then 
we bumped down hard. After that we stopped falling. I lay still. My 
heels were doubled up over my head. I thought my neck would break. 
But I never dared to stir. I thought that I was dead. 

By and by I wondered if Jill were not dead too. So I undoubled my neck 
a little, and found some air. It seemed to be just as uncomfortable to double 
up your neck, and to breathe without air, when you were dead, as it was 
when you were n’t. 

So I called out, softly, “Jill!” No answer. “ Fi//” Not a sound. 
“O— Jui!” 

But he did not speak. So then I knew Jill must be dead, at any rate. 
1 could n’t help wondering why he was so much deader than I that he 
could n’t answer a fellow. Pretty soon I heard a rustling noise around my 
feet. Then a weak, sick kind of a noise, —just the noise I always had sup- 
posed ghosts would make if they talked. 

“Jack?” 

“Is that you, Jill?” 

“I— suppose —so. Is it you, Jack?” 

“Yes, Are you dead?” 

“I don’t know. Are you?” 

“TI guess I must be if you are. How awfully dark it is!” 

VOL. IX.— NO. IV. 15 
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“‘ Awfully dark! It must have been the comet!” 

“Yes. Did you get much hurt?” 

“Not much. I say —Jack?” 

“ What?” 

“If it zs the Judgment Day—” Jill broke up. So did I. We lay as still 
as we could, If it were the Judgment Day — 

I thought of so many things. I remembered all the lies I ever told. I 
could n’t help thinking how I hadn’t said my prayers since mother had 
the typhoid fever. I don’t believe I ever cheated at a game of marbles in 
my life, that I didn’t think about it then. And the queerest thing was 
about a Baldwin apple I took from a fellow once, — he was a little chap — 
and lame; had crooked legs; poor, too. He left it in his satchel, —I 
could n’t seem to get over that Baldwin apple, to think I took it. 

“ Jill!” said I. 

“© dear me!” sobbed Jill. 

We were both crying by that time. I don’t feel ashamed to own up, as 
far as /’m concerned. 

“If I’d known,” said I, “that the Day of Judgment was coming on the 
12th of August, I would n’t have been so mean about that jack-knife of 
yours. with the notch in it!” 

“ And I would n’t have eaten up your luncheon that day last winter when 
I got mad at you,” said Jill. 

“ Nor we would n’t have cheated mother about smoking vacations,” said I. 

“1 °d mever have played with the Bailey boys out behind the barn!” said Jill. 

“ T wonder where the comet went to,” said I. 

“Whether we shall be plunged,’ ” quoted Jill, in a horrible whisper, from 
that dreadful newspaper, — “‘shall be plunged into a wild vortex of angry 
space — or suffocated with noxious gases — or scorched to a helpless crisp, 
or blasted —’” 

“When do you suppose they ’Il come after us ?” I interrupted Jill. 

That very minute somebody came. We heard a step, and then another. 
Then a heavy bang. Jill howled out a little. I didn’t, for I was thinking 
how the cellar door banged like that. 

Then came a voice, —an awful, hoarse, and trembling voice, as ever youd 
want to hear. “George Zacharias !” 

Then | knew it must be the Judgment Day, and that the Angel had me 
up in court to answer him. For you could n’t expect an angel to call you 
Jack when you were dead, 

“George Zacharias!” said the awful voice again. I didn’t know what 
else to do, I was so frightened, so I just hollered out, “ Here!” as I do at 
school. 

“ Timothy !” came the voice once more. 

Now Jill had a bright idea. Up he shouted, “ Absent!” at the top of 
his lungs. 

“George! Jack! Jill! Where ave you? Are you hilled? O, wait a 
minute, and I'll bring a light!” 
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This did n’t sound so much like Judgment Day as it did like Aunt John. - 
I began to feel better. So did Jill. I sat up. So did he. It wasn’t a 
minute before the light came into sight, — and something that looked like the 
cellar door, the cellar stairs, and Aunt John’s spotted wrapper, and Miss 
Togy in a nightgown, away behind, as white as a ghost. Aunt John held 
the light above her head, and looked down. She had her hand above 
her eyes to shield them. I don’t believe I shall ever see an angel that will 
make me feel any better to look at than Aunt John did that night. 

“O you d/essed boys!” said Aunt John, — she was laughing and crying 
together. “To think that you should have fallen through the old chimney 
to the cellar floor, and be sitting there alive in suck a funny heap as that!” 


That was just what we had done. The old flooring — not very secure — 
had given way in the storm; and we’d gone down through two stories, 
where the chimney ought to have been, jam! into the cellar on the coal- 
heap, and all as good as ever, except the bedstead ! 

And if it hadn’t been true upon my word and honor, I would n’t have 
told it. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


PARR ER I 


WHEN? 


“*T*ELL me, when will the mayflowers come? 
When will the wild brooks begin to run? 5 

When will they frolic, and cease to be dumb?” 
When they feel the warm touch of the sun. 


“When will the grasses show their shoots? 

When will the violets open again?” 

As soon as they feel within their roots 
The pulse of the soft spring rain! 


“When will the crocus push through the mould? 
When will the robins begin to build? 
When will the cinnamon-rose unfold 

Till half of its fragrance is spilled ? 


“ When will the snow and the crystal rime 
Vanish, and leave the brown earth bare?” 
Patience, dear child, in the Lord’s own time 
The spring blossoms everywhere ! 
Mary N. Prescott. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE TELEGRAPH. 


Pa SF here !” said Mr. Leslie to the young people, one evening after tea, 


as they gathered “around the evening lamp”; “do you know what 
this is?” As he spoke, he took from his pocket and laid upon the table 
an envelope containing a strip of white paper about an inch wide and several 
inches in length. 

The children examined the paper eagerly, but could see nothing worthy 
of note about it, except that there was a line of slight colorless marks and 
dots lengthwise of the strip, not very plain in the lamplight, but looking 
as if made by some pointed instrument pressed at intervals upon the paper. 

“TI should think it was a piece of ribbon-paper, only for those marks,” 
said Ada. 

“ Do those little marks mean anything, father?” asked Charley. 

“They do; and that slip of paper, which looks so worthless, is a very 
valuable one to me,” was the reply. “It is a telegraphic despatch from your 
Uncle John, in Washington, about an important matter of business which 
I asked him to attend to.” 

The children all scrutinized it again with renewed interest. 

“Why! did that come all the way from Washington by the telegraph ?” 
asked little Willie, with wondering eyes. “How cam they send letters 
through the wires, when they are so small?” 

Mr. Leslie explained that the paper did not come from Washington, and 
that neither letters nor anything else that can be seen is sent ¢hrough or on 
the wires, as many people think, but that a man’ in Washington or any 
other City can make marks on paper at a great distance off, by means of 
the wires and electricity, and that these marks can be read like the writing 
in a letter. 

“ But there is nothing like words or letters’on this,” said Charley. “I 
don’t see how you can find any meaning to it.” 

“If you look closely,” replied Mr. Leslie, “ you will see that the little marks 
are separated by spaces into groups, and these again by larger spaces into 
larger groups. The smaller groups stand for letters of the alphabet, and 
the larger ones form words. It is not usual for telegraph clerks to deliver 
messages in this form, they write them out for us in the common style; 
but I obtained this in order to show it to you just as it was written by the 


_ telegraphic instrument. There are but two words in this despatch, besides 


the date and name. I will write underneath these marks the letters for 
which they stand, and then all will be plain.” 

The following is a copy of the despatch, omitting the date, with the trans- 
lation below : — 


Bae Sig hb. dale Mii est mee ° 
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“Why! is that the way telegraphic messages are written?” exclaimed 
Lizzie, with much surprise. ‘I thought people went to the office at one 
end of the line, and somehow, by means of the wire, wrote what they wanted 
to at the other end, in their own handwriting. But I never could imagine 
how they did it.” 

“That cannot be done by any telegraph yet invented, though an ingen- 
ious Frenchman has contrived one by which a person’s handwriting, or 
even a picture, can be exactly copied at the distant station. But it is so 
complicated and delicate that it has not yet come into very extensive 
use. 

“* Now you will see that ipis only necessary to have different combinations 
of dots or hyphens and lines, like those on this despatch, to stand for every 
letter of the alphabet, and for each of the numerals and the punctuation- 
marks, and then by means of them any kind of a message can be written. 
This is the way the Morse Telegraphic Alphabet is made. It was invented 
by Professor Morse of this country, and is used by all the telegraphic 
machines that bear his name. The clerk was so kind as to give me a card 
containing a copy of this alphabet.” 

Mr. Leslie here exhibited a card on which were printed the following 
characters, for the use of telegraph operators : — 


MorsE TELEGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 





a-— h ---- o-- vV---— 
b —--- i -- Pp ----- w-—-—— 
C--- j---- Q--—- Be 
d —-- k —-— r--- y---- 
e- ] —— S--- Z---- 
f -—- m—— t— & ---- 
g--- n—- u--— 
NUMERALS. 

I-——- 4----— 7—-—-- ° 
2--—-- 5 8 —---- 

3 ---—- 6 ------ 9—--— 

PUNCTUATION-MARKS, &C. 

(seawawie ©) usin Shite OE i ts eth nies 
so !———- ()—o--— 


After studying this card for some minutes, Charley remarked, “ Well, it 
seems easy enough to read a despatch after one has learned the alphabet; 
but the next thing that puzzles me is, how can a man in Washington make 
these little marks exactly right at such a distance off? Some of them, that 
stand for different letters, are almost alike, and if they ’re not made very 
carefully, mistakes must happen.” 

“ Mistakes do sometimes happen,” said his father, “but these are guarded 
against by repeating the message when it is of importance; that is, the 
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clerk who receives it telegraphs the same back to the sender, who informs 
him whether it is correct, before it is delivered. There is a telegraph, how- 
ever, which is used to a considerable extent in this country, which prints 
despatches in the common alphabet, so that they can be read by any one; 
but its machinery is very complicated, and not easily explained. It was 
invented by Mr. Hughes. The machinery of the Morse telegraph, by which 
this despatch was written, is, like its alphabet, quite simple and easily 
understood ; and it is not difficult to work it with accuracy when one is 
familiar with it. But before you can understand it, you must know some- 
thing more about electricity, and’the curious ways in which that force acts. 

“You will remember that in our last talk 1 showed you how electricity 
might be produced by rubbing various substances together, —that is, by 
Jriction ; also how it causes some substances to attract others.~ The electric 
force produced by friction, however, while very powerful, is quite unsteady ; 
it acts in sudden impulses, like the flashes of lightning, which cannot be 
well managed, and are attended with danger. Another way has been found 
to produce electric force of a kind that is steady and constant in its action, 
and easily manageable.” 

“It seems, then, to be like horses and other animals,” interposed Charley, 
— “some kinds wild and dangerous, and others tame and useful. But tell us 
where they get the tame kind.” 

“It has been found,” continued Mr. Leslie, “that when certain metals 
are placed in an acid, the acid dissolves, or, as we sometimes say, eats up 
the metal, and in this process a kind of electricity is given off that is called 
chemical electricity, or ga/vanism. This was first discovered about eighty 
years ago, by Professor Galvani, in Italy, and hence its name. The metal 
msuailly employed for this purpose is zinc, and the acid most used is sul- 
phuric acid, otherwise known as oil of vitriol. This acid is very powerful ; 
if you should get a drop on your clothes or your hand, it would burn like 
fire, and hence it must be used very carefully. 

“When employed for the purpose we are speaking of, the acid is usually 
kept in glass cups or jars, and is made weak by diluting it with water. If 
into a jar of this acid a plate of zinc is inserted, together with a piece of 
copper or some other good electric conductor, so placed as not to touch 
the zinc, and then the two connected above by a piece of copper wire, it is 
found that a gentle current of electricity begins at once to pass from the 
zinc to the copper through the fluid, and back from the copper through the 
wire to the zinc. This continues steadily as long as the acid continues to 
dissolve the zinc, and until the metal is all ‘eaten up.’ Then a new plate 
may be inserted, and so the supply kept up as long as is desired. 

“ By placing two or more such jars side by side, and joining by wire the 
copper in one to the zinc in the next, and the copper of the last to the 
zinc in the first, a much stronger current is produced, though equally steady. 
These cups, or jars, are called ce//s, and two or more of them joined together 
as described form what is called a dattery. The two extremes, where the 
force seems to collect, are called the Zoles of the battery; the copper one, 
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from which the current is given off, is the Jositive pole ; and the zinc one, 
where it is received, is the negative.” 

“But,” said Charley, “if the electricity goes back from the copper to the 
zinc, and so only goes round and round through the battery, I don’t see how 
any use can be made of it.” 

“Wait a bit, and you shall see. The wire which extends from the posi- 
tive to the negative pole of a battery may be made as long as you please. 
It may stretch to a distant city and back again, or even around the earth, 
and — provided it is well insulated, that is, placed so that the electricity 
shall not be drawn off anywhere — the current will pass through the whole 
length just as well and almost as quickly as if it were but a yard long.” 

“Why, father !” exclaimed Lizzie, “my geography says it is nearly twen- 
ty-five thousand miles around the earth. You surely don’t mean to say that 
electricity can go that distance about as quickly as it can go three feet!” 

“JT doubt if you could tell the difference in time,” was the reply. “The 
electric impulse moves at the rate of two hundred thousand miles in a 
second, and that is more than eight times the distance around our globe. 
Hence it would take but one eighth of a second for a current to pass around 
the earth. Few people can think twice in that time. 

“ But I must give you some idea how this current can be used in sending 
messages. Suppose we had a battery here in this room, and a wire con- 
necting with its positive pole, but extending through all the rooms in this 
house and back again to the negative pole. Such a wire would form what 
is called a circuit, and so long as it was kept unbroken, the battery being 
in operation, a current of electricity would constantly pass through its entire 
length. If this wire should be cut anywhere, and the ends separated even 
so little as the sixteenth of an inch, the current would instantly stop; yet, 
if these ends were merely touched together again, the current would be 
restored at once. 

“Now I have to tell you some curious and important facts which you 
must remember. Any wire through which an electric current is passing 
becomes for the time magnetic, — that is, it will draw some things to it, just 
as we saw the electrified glass draw bits of paper; and it ceases to be 
magnetic the instant the current ceases. But the attractive power of a 
single electrified wire is very slight, — not sufficient, probably, to be made 
useful for the purpose required. But just here another curious and still 
more important fact comes to our aid. If the wire be wound several times 
around a bar of soft iron, — the wire itself having first been carefully wound 
with silk or cotton thread, so that its turns shall not touch each other, — 
this iron becomes strongly magnetic while the current is passing in the wire, 
but ceases to attract the instant the current stops. Such a bar of iron is 
called an electro-magnet. It is usually bent in the form of the letter U, 
and the wire is coiled around the two ends. Professor Henry, of Washing- 
ton, once made a magnet in this way which would lift more than a ton by 
mere attraction, that is, by electro-magnetism.* 


* In “A Talk about the Aurora,” printed in the December number of “ Our Young Folks,” 1872, 
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“ Suppose, now, we had’ a 
small magnet, made in this 
way, fixed in the line I spoke 
of, in the farthest chamber 
in this house; then, if I 
were to close and break the 
circuit here, and you were in 
that chamber, you might in- 
stantly know when I did 
this, by suspending a small 
piece of iron near the mag- 
net. When the circuit was 
closed and the current pass- 
ing, the iron would be strong- 
ly drawn to the magnet ; but 
when the circuit was broken, 
the attraction would instant- 
ly cease, and the iron fall 
away fromthe magnet. This 
could be done as rapidly or 

Electro-magnet loaded with Weights. as slowly as I chose. And 

it would make no difference 

if the line extended to a distant city instead of to another room in this 

house. Now, Charley, having got so far as this, do you not think we could 
arrange some signals by which to communicate with each other?” 

Charley thought this was possible to a small extent, but did not yet see 
exactly how such marks could be made as were necessary to spell words 
and sentences. 

“We will see how that can be done presently,” continued Mr. Leslie. 

4 “] have now given you the entire principle on which the Morse and most 

other telegraphs operate. Jt is simply by means of the attractive power 
which electricity imparts to metals, and which may be instantly imparted 
or withdrawn. So you see that the only thing sent over or through the 
wire is an electric impulse or thrill, which causes magnetic attraction.” 

“O yes!” exclaimed Charley, struck by a new idea. “I have heard the 

' wires Aum sometimes when I have been near them. That must have been 
i the electricity passing through them.” 
i} “Not at all,” replied his father; “the electric current makes no sound 
or sensible motion in the wire. The humming sound you heard was merely 
caused by the wind making the wire vibrate rapidly, like the strings of an 
| £olian harp. 

“ Now, as to the means of communicating words and sentences. We first 
want some convenient way of breaking and closing the circuit, or of sep- 
arating and joining the wire after it leaves the battery, so that this can be 





electro-magnetism was, by a singular inadvertence, spoken of as a phase of atmospheric electricity. 
The term correctly applies only to the magnetic force developed in metals by electricity. 
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done instantly, and held either way as long as we choose. For this a very 
simple piece of mechanism is sufficient. A small lever, made of brass or 
any good conducting material, with a wooden knob at one end on which to 


press the finger, and a spring underneath to raise it when the pressure is 
removed, will answer the purpose. 


The wire from the battery” 
{marked Lin the accompanying 
illustration] “is connected with 
the lever at its fulcrum, — that is, 
the part on which the lever rests, 
—and between the fulcrum and © 
the knob underneath is a metallic 
point connected with the wire of 
the line through which the mes- Morse’s Manipulator. 

sage is to be sent” [marked P]. 

“When the finger bears down on the knob, the bar of the lever is made to 
touch this metallic point, and this joins the circuit, so that the current 
passes; but the instant the finger is lifted the spring lifts the bar, breaks 
the circuit, and stops the current. This instrument is called a sey, or ma- 
nipulator, and it is all that is required in sending a message by the Morse 
telegraph. 

“ Next, we want an instrument to receive and record the message at the 
station to which it is sent. For this purpose another little lever may be 
arranged so that one end of it, to which a piece of soft iron must be at- 

j tached, — because soft iron is attracted more strongly than anything else, — 
shall be near the electro-magnet already described, and the other end, armed 
with a small point called a sty/e, shall rest lightly against a strip of paper. 

When the operator, 

using the key, sends 

a current through 

the wire, the mag- 
net attracts the iron 
on the end of this 
lever, drawing it to 
itself, and causing 
the opposite end to 
press the style upon 
the paper. Now, 

E let the paper be 

= moved steadily for- 
ward, and the style 

— will trace a mark 

Receiving Apparatus. on it as long as the 
current is passing. 

If the distant operator presses his hand quickly on the key, and instantly 

withdraws it, a mere dot or hyphen will be made ; but if he holds the lever 
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down for any length of time, a line, shorter or longer, as he pleases, is 
traced, just as you have seen on the despatch. The paper is moved for- 
ward by being drawn between two rollers turned by clock-work. In this 
way the telegrapher makes these curious little marks which stand for letters, 
and spells out words and sentences many miles away. 

“ How very simple and easy it seems, when you once understand it!” 
remarked Ada. “I really believe I could learn to be a telegrapher myself.” 

“ Many young ladies have learned the art, and are very expert operators,” 
said her father. 

“But I have heard,” she continued, “that telegraphers can understand 
messages by merely listening to the sound of the instrument. Is that 
true?” 

“It is. The iron on the end of the writing lever, which is called the 
armature, when it strikes the magnet makes a peculiar clicking sound ; and 
when the operator becomes sufficiently familiar with this, he does not need 
to look at the paper to know what is being written.” 

Charley, who had been intently revolving the whole subject in his mind, 
with a view to constructing a telegraph for his own amusement some day, 
now had another question to propose: “ Do I understand, father, that the 
line which goes to a distant station must always return to the opposite pole 
of the battery from which it starts ?” 

“That was once supposed to be necessary,” replied Mr. Leslie, “and 
the first telegraphs were constructed with ‘return wires.’ But it was after- 
* wards found that the earth is a still better conductor than the wire; and 


ff @ & wll \ 
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—————— 


Telegraph Station. 
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it is only necessary to carry the end of the wire to a zinc plate sunk in the 
moist earth, and to connect the zinc pole of the battery with a copper plate 
sunk in the same way. This is a great saving of expense. Still more 
recently it has been found that the wire may just as well be attached to a 
common gas or iron water-pipe, which is often already at hand in an office. 
Thus you see constant discoveries and improvements afe being made, and 
no one can tell where they will end. 

“ Besides the manipulator, or key, and the receiver,” continued Mr. Leslie, 
“some other instruments are usually employed in a telegraph station. Here 
is a picture in this little book, * showing them all. 

“ You see the wire of the line (L) entering the room on the wall in the rear, 
and leaving on the opposite side. It passes down and first enters a very 
curious instrument called a /ightning conductor, which is intended to carry 
off any charges of electricity that may come from the clouds in a storm, 
so that they shall do no harm ; next, the line passes through another curious 
instrument, called a ga/vanometer (seen under a glass case, at the right), 
which shows the strength of the current; then through the manipulator 
(seen at the right, in front), which, when not in use for sending a message, 
becomes a part of the line. From this the line connects with the receiver, 
which is shown, with its magnet, lever, style, and strip of paper. The 
paper unwinds from the bobbin suspended above, passes between two 
rollers, where it receives the message, — one of these rollers having a slight 
groove in the centre, so that the style may make a deeper impression, — and 
then is wound upon another bobbin, at the left (not shown). Below the roll- 
ers, a little to the left, is seen the key by which the clock-work enclosed in the 
box is wound up. At the left, in the rear, is a bell, which may be connected 
with the line, so as to be rung to call attention by a distant operator, when 
he wishes to send a message. The wire seen at P, in the right-hand corner, 
connects with the battery, but is detached from the manipulator when this is 
not in use.” 

“Does lightning from the clouds often enter the telegraph-offices ?” 
asked Charley. 

“ Quite often, in the season of thunder-storms ; and it frequently shows 
its presence in the wires when no storm-cloud is in sight. Sometimes, when 
appearing in small quantities, it can be used in sending messages instead of 
electricity from the battery ; but when the atmosphere is strongly charged 
with it, it causes much disturbance, and would be dangerous to both the 
instruments and the operators, were it not for the lightning conductors used. 
These instruments, when the atmospheric electricity becomes unmanageable, 
will separate it from the more staid and docile current of the battery, and 
send it galloping into the earth, leaving the battery current to work on in 
the line of its duty.” 

“Do tell us about this conductor,” said the children, in a breath. “It 
must be a very curious affair.” 


* See “ Wonders of Electricity,” a highly instructive volume of the “‘ Wonder Series,” published 
by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., New York. 
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“T have already told you that the electricity of-the clouds is of a some- 
what different nature from that of the battery. One of its peculiarities is, 
that it is attracted by metallic points, and will readily leap across a thin 
space of air to such points, while the battery current cannot do this. Be- 
sides, the lightning, when in any considerable quantity, will melt a small wire 
in attempting to p&ss through it, though this wire would be amply sufficient 
to conduct a battery current. Advantage has been taken of these facts to 
construct an apparatus, the principle of which is illustrated in this sketch.” 

Here Mr. Leslie exhibited a picture of a lightning-rod, such as is some- 
times used in connection with railway telegraphs. 

“The wire of the line (L) is connected with a plate 
of metal (P) furnished with many points, which make it 
look like a comb. Opposite this plate, and very near 
it, is another of the same shape, communicating direct- 
ly with the earth (through the wire T). The lightning, 
entering on the wire, passes into the first of these 
plates, leaps across the space to the points of the sec- 
ond, and so escapes to the earth. But the electricity 
of the battery cannot make this leap, and so it con- 
tinues on the route, passing into a very small copper 
wire enclosed in a brass tube below, and thence to the 
instruments. If the lightning comes in too large quan- 
tities to escape by the points, it is conducted along 
this fine copper wire, which quickly melts. This closes 
the passage, and no more can pass to the instruments. 
| But telegraphers have to be very cautious, and if there 

Lightning Conductor. js much electrical disturbance in the atmosphere, they 
turn the whole current into the ground, and wait until the storm has passed. 

“ There are still other and very ingenious ways of using electricity in 
telegraphy. One is by the dial telegraph, which is becoming quite com- 
mon in business offices. On the face of a box containing the apparatus 
there is a dial-plate surrounded by letters and figures, and a needle 
that points to them. A 
current of electricity is 
arranged to let loose the 
clock-work inside, until it 
carries the index around to 
the letter or figure at which 
the operator wishes to 
stop it. There is such a 
box and dial at each end of 
the line ; the apparatus is 
worked at either end, and 4am 
read at the other. Anoth- Zig 
er method is— But I think BE 
I have told you all you will Saas 
remember for this time.” Telegraphic Dial. 
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“Will you some time please tell us about e/ectrotyping, and how forks, 
spoons, jewelry, and other things, can be covered with silver or gold’ by 
means of electricity?” asked Ada. 
“With pleasure ; but I must now bid you all good night.” 

N. A. Eliot. 


THE SLEEPY LITTLE SISTER. 


I SAT, one evening, watching 
A little golden head 
That was nodding o’er a picture-book ; 
And pretty soon I said, 
“Come, darling, you are sleepy, 
Don’t you want to go to bed?” 
“No,” she said, “I isn’t sleepy, 
But I can’t hold up my head.” 


“Just now it feels so heavy, 
There isn’t any use ; 

Do let me lay it down to rest 
On dear old Mother Goose! 

I sha’ n’t shut up my eyes at all, 
And so you need not fear ; 

I'll keep ’em open, all the while, 
To see this picture here.” 


And then, as I said nothing, 
She settled for a nap; 

One curl was resting on the frill 
Of the old lady’s cap; 

Her arms embraced the children small 
Inhabiting the shoe ; — 

“© dear,” thought I, “what shall I say? 
For this will never do.” 


I sat awhile in silence, 
Till the clock struck its “ding, ding,” 
And then I went around and kissed 
The cunning little thing. 
The violets unfolded 
As I kissed her, and she said, 
“TI is n’t sleepy, sister, 
But I guess I ’ll go to bed.” 
Georgiana McNeil. 





Naunie's Experience. 


NANNIE’S EXPERIENCE. 


THINK,” said little Nannie Mason, “you are such a cross mamma, 
that I shall go away some day and leave you, and never come back any 
more, and then you won’t have any little girl.” 

This was Nannie’s favorite threat when anything went contrary to her 
wishes. 

“ Why, Nannie, what’s the matter now?” asked her father, lowering his 
newspaper, and looking over it at the forlorn little figure seated on the 
hassock. 

“ Mary Carr asked me to come over and spend the afternoon with her, 
and mamma won’t let me go,” said Nannie, mournfully. “ Mamma wants 
me to play out in the yard with Willie. I am so tired of Willie! I have to 
play with him every Wednesday afternoon. And I don’t love mamma one 
bit.” And Nannie shook her curly head with great decision. 

“Dear me, Nannie! Don’t love mamma one bit? How dreadful!” 
said her father. “Some little girls don’t have any mammas to love. What 
do you think you could do, if you did not have any mamma?” 

Nannie’s face brightened. “0,” said she, promptly, “I could ps on my 
best dress and my bronze boots every afternoon.” 

Mr. Mason raised his paper to conceal the smile he could not quite 
repress. Presently he lowered the paper and went on: “ You said just now, 
Nannie, that some time you would go away and never come back any more. 
Where are you going?” 

Nannie sat in thoughtful silence for a minute. “I should go out to Mr. 
West’s farm, I guess,” said she. “ When we were out there, they asked me 
to stay and be their little girl; and Mr. West said I might have the cunning 
little chickens all for my own.” 

“© yes, I had forgotten all about that,” said her father. “Well, Nannie, 
this is a very nice afternoon. If you are going at all, why don’t you go to- 
day ? ” 

“O, may 1?” said Nannie, eagerly. 

“If you had rather go out there to live and be their little girl, than to live 
here and be our little girl, you may go,” said her father, gravely. 

“‘ And may I wear my new dress and bronze boots?” said Nannie, jump- 
ing up. ‘ 

“ May she, mamma?” said Mr. Mason. 

“TI shall not interfere with any of your arrangements,” said Mrs. Mason, 
who sat sewing by the window. 

So Nannie presently arrayed herself in her new dress and boots, and her 
father, though somewhat unused to the work, managed to fasten the dress 
and button the high boots. 

“T shall want my old dress and ankle-ties to put on in the morning, you 
know,” said Nannie, thoughtfully, as she put on her hat. 
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“ Very well, you can take them in your satchel,” said her father. “ But I 
think we shall have to ask mamma to fold the dress,” he said, after various 
unsuccessful attempts to reduce it to the size of the satchel. 

Mrs. Mason laid aside her sewing and folded the dress. “I suppose,” 
she said, “if you are Mrs. West's little girl, she will make your clothes now. 
But she can send in by Mr. West for some of your old clothes, if you need 
them before she has time to make you any new ones.” 

“Thank you. Yes’m,” said Nannie, with severe politeness. She was 
still cherishing the anger against her mother. 

She put the satchel on her arm. She was ready to set out, but she lin- 
gered beside her father. “I wish you were going too, papa!” she said. 

“Why should I go?” asked Mr. Mason. “I love mamma dearly, and 
don’t want to go away and leave her ; and I am not tired of Willie.” 

Nannie hesitated a minute. Then suddenly she said, “ Good by, papa,” 
putting up her face to be kissed. 

Mr. Mason kissed her. Then Nannie ran past her mother without a 
word, out of the room and out of the house, down the steps and down the 
street. She knew the way very well out to Mr. West’s farm. She had been 
by it often, and once she had been there to tea with her father and mother 
and Willie. Nannie and Willie had a very nice time playing with the little 
chickens and making nests in the fresh, sweet hay. But now, as Nannie 
went along, she did not feel very happy, although she did have on her nice 
dress and bronze boots. She had not said good by to her mother, nor 
kissed her ; and she could not help thinking how disappointed Willie would 
be when he awoke from his after-dinner nap and found her gone. Then the 
dust would get on the pretty bronze boots, though she stooped and wiped 
them again and again, until her handkerchief got quite soiled. And the bag 
on her arm grew very heavy, and there was nobody to carry it for her. 
Nannie had never taken such a long walk alone before. And the sun was 
so warm that Nannie’s face grew quite damp with perspiration, and she 
wiped it off, quite unaware of the streaks the soiled handkerchief left. Soa 
good many things troubled Nannie ; and, worst of all, when she had almost 
reached Mrs. West’s, a big black dog ran barking out of a yard at her, and 
Nannie was dreadfully frightened, but she could not run behind her mother 
for shelter, nor cling to her father’s hand. Poor Nannie! She screamed, 
but there was nobody to hear her, and in her terror she ran on as fast 
as possible. As soon as she dared she looked back, and saw the dog 
standing still in the middle of the road, looking after her. And at that she 
ran on faster than ever. 

When she reached Mrs. West’s house, she ran round the yard and into 
the back door quite out of breath. Mrs. West was sitting in the kitchen, 
braiding a mat. 

“ If you please,” said Nannie, as soon as her panting breath would admit 
of her speaking, “I have come — to be your — little girl.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. West, looking over her glasses in great 
astonishment, pausing in her work and steadfastly regarding the grimy little 
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vigage under the broad-brimmed hat. “If that don’t beat all! What’s 
your name, little girl ?” 

Somehow, this was not just the sort of welcome that Nannie had expected. 
She said, with quivering lips, “I’m Nannie Mason. You asked me to be 
your little girl!” 

“Nannie Mason! Land’s sake alive! I declare, I did not know you,” 
said Mrs. West, now adjusting her specs so that she could look straight 
through them. “Did your ma say you might come and see me this after- 
noon?” 

“ Papa said I might come and be your little girl,” said Nannie. “I have 
got my old dress and ankle-ties in my bag, and mamma said you could send 
for some of my old clothes if you wanted them.” 

“ Well, I declare!” said Mrs. West, “I never heard of such a thing in my 
life.’ Just then somebody rapped at the front door, and Mrs. West, laying 
aside her work and bidding Nannie sit down, went to answer the summons. 
It was one of Mr. Mason’s clerks, who held a short conference with Mrs. 
West. ’ 

She presently came back to the kitchen, smiling. ‘So you have come to 
live with me, Nannie,” she said. “I am very glad, I am sure. It will seem 
nice to have a little girl about the house. Take off your hat, dear, and let 
me wash your face, for it has got very dusty with your walk, and if anybody 
should come in, I should not want them to think my little girl had a dirty 
face, you know.” 

Nannie did not like very well to have her face washed at any time. Some- 
times, I am sorry to say, she would cry when her mother washed her. She 
found Mrs. West’s scrubbing and wiping with the rough crash towel very 
different from her mamma’s gentle touch. But Nannie did not dare to say 
anything. 

After Nannie had rested a little while, she ran out to see the chickens. 
But, to her great disappointment, she found that the cunning little puff-balls, 
that flew over the grass so comically when she saw them last, were now 
half-grown, scraggy, long-legged hens, that were not in the least pretty. 
She did not like them any more. Then she went through a gate to pick 
some blackberries growing by the wall, and she got a berry-stain on her 
dress and a long scratch across one of her new boots. Besides, there was 
no fun in picking berries when she could not give any to Willie. And 
Nannie could not help thinking of Willie, and wishing she had kissed her 
mamma. Then she wondered where she would sleep, and ran into the 
house to ask Mrs. West. 

Mrs. West went up stairs with her, and showed her a little chamber. It 
was a room with a sloping ceiling and without paper on the walls, and it 
seemed very strange to Nannie. She did not like the queer, cross-legged 
little bedstead with the patchwork quilt. It was not half so nice as the 
white-draped bed Nannie had slept in the night before ; and she felt afraid 
the sloping wall would fall down on her while she slept. She looked 
very sober as she followed Mrs. West down stairs. 
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Dear me! It was such a long afternoon ; and Nannie could not help 
thinking of her mother, and how she had said she did not love her one bit, 
and had run away without kissing her ; and the tears would keep coming in 
her eyes. And when it grew dusk.and supper was ready, Nannie could not 
eat anything. She could not even drink the cup of nice milk Mrs. West 
gave her. 

“O dear,” she sobbed, leaning her arms on the table and her head on 
her arms, “I don’t want to be your little girl and live here! I want to be 
my mamma’s little girl, and sleep in my own bed.” 

“ Bless her heart! She should not stay if she did not want to,” said Mrs. 
West, lifting her into her Jap and cuddling her in her arms. “ Don’t cry 
any more, dear ; you shall go home and see your mother this very night.” 

But Nannie only cried and sobbed the harder. “It’s da-ark and I’m 
afra-aid to go. A big black do-og barked at me when I ca-ame out here.” 

“ There, there, dear, don’t cry, and Joshua shall tackle up and carry you 
home in the wagon after supper. And just think what a nice ride you will 
have. So cheer up and eat some supper.” 

But Nannie could not eat any supper ; and though she was glad to get 
home, she did not enjoy the ride very much, for she felt very miserable and 
homesick. When she reached home, I am afraid she forgot to thank Mr. 
West for her ride, so eager was she to run into the house and find her 
mamma. 

“O mamma!” she cried, with the tears running down her face, “ won’t 
you let me come back to live and be your little girl? Ill be your good 
little girl forever nor ever.” And when she was safely sheltered in her 
mamma’s arms, and confessing all her grief and remorse, she began to feel a 
little better. 

Pretty soon Nannie’s father came home. “ Bless my soul!” said he, “is 
Mr. West’s little girl over here to-night ?” 

Nannie lifted her curly head from her mother’s breast, and laughed through 
her tears. “I’m not Mr. West’s little girl,” she said ; “I am my own pre- 
cious mamma’s and yours, and I am going to live here and play with my 
darling Willie.” 

“O, I thought you were tired of Willie !” 

Nannie in answer slipped down from her mamma’s lap and hugged and 
kissed Willie till he pushed her away. Willie was only two years old, and 
though he loved Nannie dearly, he did not like to be hugged.and kissed . 
very long at a time. 

I wish I could say that always after that Nannie Mason was such a good 
little girl that she did without complaint what her mother thought best. 

It must be confessed that sometimes her own way did seem to her a great 
deal nicer than her mother’s. But of one thing you may be sure, she never 
again told her mother that she would go away and leave her. She had 
learned that her mother could do without her better than she could do 


without her mother. 
Sarah G. Duley. 
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WHAT THE FAIRY TOLD ME. 


Aunt Betsey was inexorable. In vain did I plead to be excused on the ground 
that it was such a beantiful day it seemed a pity to stay in the house and sew. 

‘** Marion Starr,” said Aunt Betsey, impressively, ‘‘ that seam has got to be sewed 
this very afternoon, and no two ways about it. You’re gaddin’ round outdoors the 
hull time, an’ when I tell you to do somethin’ useful, there’s always an excuse not 
to. Now, don’t let me hear another word,” 

After that, as you might imagine, I kept still, for I didn’t want to make Aunt 
Betsey cross, and have all the phials of her wrath poured out on my defenceless head. 
But I could n’t stay in the house such lovely weather, so I took my work and went 
down to what we called the intervale, — a wide sweep of level land, covered with long, 
thick grass, and having several large trees at the side, under one of which I sat down. 
I began my work, stopping every now and then to look round at the beautiful prospect 
spread out before me, and to watch the grass undulating like the ocean waves as 
the breeze swept across the meadow. I was congratulating myself upon having so 
nearly reached the end of my seam, when I saw a sight that caused me to drop my 
work very quickly. Close at my feet, on a blade of grass, sat a tiny fairy, all in 
green, swinging to and fro as the grass moved. All doubts as to whether I was really 
awake were soon dispelled by her voice. 

“Dear me!” said she, settling herself more firmly upon her rocking seat, ‘‘ one 
would think you never saw any of my race before, and yet here you have lived among 
us year after year. I am one of the grass-fairies. Is it possible,” she continued, 
seeing my look of astonishment, ‘that you never knew that every blade of grass has 
a fairy to take care of it?” 

I looked my ignorance, and begged her to enlighten me on the subject. 

“*In the first place you must know,” said she, ‘‘that when grass comes up out 
of the ground it is very tender, and must be well taken care of. That is the business 
of us fairies. Perhaps you have sometimes noticed the fine silky hairs which you 
find on grass. Every day we count these hairs, and, when night comes, each fairy 
bathes her blade of grass in the refreshing dew. If the night is too cool, we wrap 
our clothes around the tender sprout to keep it warm, and we also shield it from the 
hot midday sun. But, in spite of all our trouble, sometimes Jack Frost comes upon 
us unawares, and nips the delicate green spires so that they perish.” Here the fairy 
sighed as at some sad remembrance, but continued, after a short pause, ‘‘ No doubt 
you have often noticed what you thought was the breeze blowing over the grass. Not 
at all. That is the fairies dancing and courtesying to each other, and the rustling 
noise you hear is their voices as they talk together. You mortals are very unkind to 
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us sometimes, though you may not know it. Every few weeks a man comes along 
with some sharp instrumient, and recklessly cuts down blade after blade of this beau- 
tiful grass. Then what a busy time for the fairies, with all the wounds to bind up, 
and so many patients to take care of! No sooner are they recovered and growing 
finely, than the same process must be gone through with again. It’s well that 
grass does n’t grow all the year round, or we should be quite worn out. | As it is, we 
sleep all winter underground, where it is very comfortable as a general thing. But, 
after all, the life of a grass-fairy is a hard one, whatever may be said in favor of it, 
and — 

‘* Bless me, child!” cried my Aunt Betsey ; ‘‘ youll catch your death-cold, asleep 
out here on the grass. Go right straight into the house.” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. Was it possible that I had been dreaming? I 
looked around, but no fairy was to be seen ; so I camé unwillingly to the conclusion 
that I had been asleep, and had heard no voice save that of Aunt Betsey, which was 
certainly anything but fairy-like. 

Marion Starr. 


OUR PRINTING-OFFICE IN THE WOODS. 


Few printers, I think, have ever plied their vocation amid more beautiful scenery 
than that which surrounded our Texas printing-office. It stood on the summit of a 
wooded hill, almost completely encircled by a narrow prairie, leaving a few large 
trees to crown the elevation ; the little prairie forming an excellent playground, as 
I often found after work hours. 

Look to the east as you stand by our office, and you catch a glimpse, between the 
waving branches, of a collection of buildings a mile distant, and just visible above 
the gentle swell of the intervening hill. That is B——, our post-office town. There 
some one of us used to go at least twice every week for our ‘‘ exchanges” and other 
mail matter; and to the coming of none of our papers or magazines did we look 
forward so eagerly as to the monthly visits of “ Our Young Fo. 

Looking southward, your eye follows the windings of a little ‘‘ spring branch,” until 
it is lost among the trees and undergrowth two miles away. Farther on, a dense 
forest stretches far away over the country, its southern boundary occasionally broken 
by inlets from the great prairie beyond, which reaches to the horizon and melts in 
air. In the foreground a line of magnificent oaks, a part of our own grove, their 
moss-festooned tops standing out in bold relief against the sky, enliven the monot- 
ony of an otherwise unbroken southern horizon. 

On the north and east a luxuriant growth of forest trees sheltered us from the 
fierce ‘‘northers ” of the Texas winter, while the half-open country for a space to 
the south gave free access to the Gulf breeze, which at that distance from the coast 
is mild and gentle. The summer wind sang softly among the mossy boughs; and 
the mocking-bird’s light-hearted music was sweet to hear. 

These gay little tenants of the wood, the mocking-birds, seem to appreciate the 
blessing of freedom ; for the day is not long enough for them to tell all their joy, 
and I have often heard one of them, after midnight, singing the songs of his feathered 
neighbors to the silent shades about him, and have never yet been able to determine 
whether the happy little musician stopped singing before morning, or whether I 
wandered off to dreamland again, listening to his sleepy trills and his low warbling. 

The birds, the rabbits, and the wolves were our nearest neighbors. One old lady- 
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wolf, who seemed to cherish an affection for one of my little brothers, pursued him 
on one occasion nearly to our enclosure. Without even asking her to put her name 
on our subscription-list, father and I each caught up a gun and started after her; but 
where was she? She had disappeared, as only a wolf can, and we had to give her 
up for that time. 

But more than once after that I saw, on looking up from my work, a wolf’s hind legs 
and tail just vanishing among the wild blackberry-vines ; and more than once did I 
leave my case, take my gun, and call the dogs to follow Mrs. Wolf, but always in 
vain. I could see her tracks in the sandy places, but the dogs, who had met her 
ladyship once already, and did not seem to desire a second introduction, refused to 
follow her trail, and I had to give up all hope of having a dressed wolf-skin for a 
saddle-cover. : 

Other incidents to enliven existence were not lacking in a pastoral country like 
Texas. For example, there were ten or twelve cows to milk every morning and 
evening, and I often had some fun, as well as some good exercise, after my day’s 
employment in the office, pulling away and tying the big calves, six or eight months 
old. This pulling away is a very necessary part of the business ; for these stout little 
baby cattle have a troublesome habit of butting at a furious rate, often inflicting 
gaping wounds in the knuckles of the unfortunate milker. 

Sometimes, too, I was called from my work to drive up and pen a half-wild cow, 
that had lately become the mother of some of our future beef; and if milking and 
wolf-hunting were pleasant pastimes for me, imagine the pleasure of mounting a 
nimble, well-trained Spanish pony, and chasing a refractory cow (that is always sure 
to take a bee-line for the deepest gully, the densest thicket, or the muddiest water- 
hole within her knowledge) through glade and woodland, this way and that, like a 
worm-fence ; often compelled to lie close against my horse’s side, and hold my hat, 
and my head too, to keep from leaving them behind me in the top of some sapling 
or in a brier-patch ! 

Although my sister and I were seldom at a loss for something to preserve our 
cheerfulness at our type-setting, still we were always glad to have our negro washer- 
woman, Rinda, call on us, as she often did on wash-days, when her work was done. 

On one occasion she came in accompanied by one of her dark-skinned neighbors, 
who watched us silently for some time, seeming very much awed by our presence, as 
though she were at church, and we were the preachers. At length, turning to Rinda, 
she said, scarce above a whisper, and pointing to the type in a case near her, 
** W-w-wat’s dem made out ’n, wood?” Rinda, who had been there before, and felt 
more at her ease than her companion, put on a very knowing look as she replied, 
** No, dem’s iron.” But the first speaker was sceptical ; turning to address father, 
who had just entered, she said, ‘‘ Does you keep dem chillens pickin’ up dem little 
sticks all day?” 

I have not picked up many of ‘dem little sticks” since I left my Texas home ; 
and though it has been but little more than a year since I saw it sinking beneath the 
horizon, it seems at times as though ages have passed since then ; but again, when I 
am day-dreaming of the land I shall ever remember with love and pleasure, I half 
believe for a moment that I see the same dear, familiar objects, and feel the same 
soft breezes I have so often vainly longed for since I left them. 

But time alone can solve the problem of human destiny ; and I love to think that 
some future day will find me again at our printing-office in the woods. 

S. Hayford, Fr. 
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A DAY’S BLUE-FISHING. 


“THERE, Al, I believe we have everything ready now,” said I to my friend and 
chum, Albert Pierce, giving the finishing touches to a box of fishing-lines which I had 
just been overhauling, in order to have them in prime order for the next day, when we 
intended to go down the river for a day’s sport at blue-fishing. 

** Yes, everything is all right now,” answered he ; ‘and I have set my alarm-clock 
to waken us at four o’clock, so that we shall not oversleep ourselves.” 

Throwing off our clothes, we sprang into bed, and were soon sound asleep, rehears- 
ing in our dreams the expected sport of the morrow. 

Albert Pierce was my cousin and chum, and I was spending a vacation at my uncle 
Robert’s house, which was delightfully situated on one of the numerous streams which 
flow into Delaware Bay from the western shore. As Al owned a fine sloop-rigged 
yacht, the Bessie, which his father had presented to him on his last birthday, we 
were not at a loss for enjoyment, and to-morrow we were going to try our luck at 
blue-fishing. 

Al’s yacht was a beautiful little craft, but strong and seaworthy, nevertheless ; and as 
we could just handle her nicely, and were both good swimmers, Uncle Robert had no 
fear in allowing us to go out alone in her. 

The faithful little clock awakened us promptly at four o’clock, and we were soon 
dressed and on board the Bessie. It was not yet daylight, but we were both fa- 
miliar with the yacht, and had no trouble in getting under way. The breeze was light, 
and as the mouth of the river was some distance from Uncle Robert’s house, it was 
sunrise before we reached it. On going ashore, we soon procured a basket of crabs 
for bait, and, the breeze freshening considerably, were not long in arriving at the fish- 
ing-ground. It was now about low water, and as the fish bit best on the coming in 
of the flood tide, we first made a raid on the basket of luncheon, and, after satisfying 
our appetites, threw out our lines and waited anxiously for a bite. 

After waiting for what seemed to me, who was new to the sport, a long time, but 
which Al, like an enthusiastic fisherman, accepted with a patience worthy of emula- 
tion, I felt a tremendous tug at my line, and soon succeeded in landing (or_rather 
decking) a fine four-pounder, which measured at least twenty inches. Soon came a 
delighted yell from Al, followed by a disappointed grunt, as the fish he had hooked 
made off just as he had got it to the top of the water ; but with a laughing “‘ Better 
luck next time!” he threw in his line again. Soon the sport waxed fast and furious, 
and we hauled in the fish almost as fast as we could bait our hooks and cast in the 
lines. 

After a while, however, the fun began to lag, and we made preparations for dinner. 
The four-pounder (the first fish caught) was soon frying on the little cook-stove in the 
cuddy of the yacht ; by the time it was nicely browned, the coffee was done ; and on 
these, together with the remains of the luncheon, we made a famous meal. 

In the afternoon the sport was not nearly so good as it had been in the morning ; 
and we were just hauling in our lines preparatory to starting for home, when I was 
startled, upon turning round, to see Al leaning over the side and holding on with both 
hands to his line, which was sawing through the water, first in one direction and then 
in the other, at a lively rate. 

“* Aleck, lend a hand here! help me haul this fellow in,” said he. “TI guess I 
have hooked a shark, by the way it pulls!” 

After playing the fish awhile, we finally got it aboard, and found that it was indeed 
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ashark! Though not large, he was a vicious-looking fellow, and he snapped his for- 
midable-looking teeth so that we were compelled to handle him very gingerly. But 
finally we got him stowed away in a safe place ; and, considering this a fitting wind- 
up for our day’s sport, we got under way again, and were soon bowling along before a 
stiff breeze for home, where we arrived just at sundown. 

On summing up the result, we found we had captured ninety-eight blue-fish and four 
flounders, which, together with the shark, we considered pretty good luck. As to the 
latter gentleman, we found the next morning, when he was rather more docile than at 
first, that he measured thirty-two inches and weighed eleven pounds. 


A. W.S., age 35. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MY SHIP. 


~ 


LAUNCHED a ship in a long-past year, 

And sent it over the sea. = 
said, ‘‘When my ship has crossed the main, 
’T will surely come back to me.” 


— 


Lol 


watched my ship with its precious load 
Sail slowly over the sea ; 

whispered low to my beating heart, 
**’T will surely come back to me.” 


Lal 


I sat on the beach, the yellow beach, 
And looked far over the sea. 

The sparkling wavelets broke at my feet, 
And the earth was glad with me. 


I waited long for my treasure-ship, 
My eyes on the dull gray sea, — 

The dark clouds veiled the face of the sun, — 
It never came back to me! 


I sat on the beach, the yellow beach, 
But I looked not to the sea. 

The wavelets died on the shining sand, 
And the whole earth mourned with me. 


But while I sat on the yellow beach, 
A low voice spoke to me; 

“Thy ship is safe in a distant port; 
It is waiting there for thee.” 


Then the sun threw off his cloudy veil, 
And shone on the bright blue sea. 

I raised my head, and my heart grew light, 
For. an angel stood by me. 


And he whispered soft, ‘‘I will come again, 
And bear thee over the sea ; 
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Be sure at last thou shalt reach the port 
Where thy treasure waits for thee.” 


To-day I sit on the yellow beach, 
And look in hope to the sea. 
The sparkling wavelets break at my feet, 
And the whole earth hopes with me. 
Alice Maude. 


BABY’S WAKING UP. 


OF all the pretty sights on which the great sun shines, I know this is the prettiest. 
For what can be prettier than our baby? Our baby, “dear little dimpled darling,” 
lying in her cradle, looking as sweet and innocent as only a little round-faced, yellow- 
haired baby can. Her fat, dimpled hands, spread out, wave gently back and forth as 
the cradle rocks, —just as the old cat at Baby’s feet, as yet undecided whether to lie 
down or jump off, waves her tail. 

Pussy, you had better jump off, and take yourself and your much-abused, long-suf- 
fering tail safely out of the way, where Baby and her minions cannot find you, for 
Baby is waking up. 

Her blue eyes open wider, with such a funny, sleepy look inthem! Her red cheeks 
grow redder. The little hands double themselves up into soft, round fists, and wander 
through the air without regard to cradle motion, sometimes swooping fiercely down 
on the poor little knob of a nose, rubbing and pounding it without mercy. 

j Yes, Baby is waking up, and she opens her little rosebud mouth — what will hap- 

pen ?— wider and wider, wider yet! O Baby! are youonly india-rubber? The cradle 
stops rocking. Pussy, catching one glimpse of the place where Baby’s mouth was, is 
gone like a flash of gray lightning. The worst is over now. I breathe freely once 
more. 

Baby lies still, idly winking. O the awful solemnity of a baby’s face after a yawn! 

The sunbeams, shining on Baby’s hair, burnish it into tiny rings of gold. They 
| shine, too, in the great wondering blue eyes, looking up so pleadingly, on the little 
; hands held up, and the tiny mouth, screwed into such a funny shape, as if to say, 
** Daisy, take Baby.” 

O Baby, must I take you, and spoil the pretty picture? 


ar ny 








Daisy, age 15. 


OUR ROYAL HIGHNESSES. 


My friend Jack Hill and myself were spending a fortnight in Rome during the 
Easter festivities, and at the desire of the former we had secured the services of a cice- 
roné, or guide, to show us around. Giovanni—that was the worthy’s name — was 
one of the brazenest specimens of a most brazen class. As I used frequently to ob- 
serve, in that easy, off-hand manner on which I particularly pride myself, ‘‘ Giovanni, 
my boy, you’re nothing but a lump of brass ; and if you came to my country now, 
the enterprising natives would melt you down and convert you into Milton gold.” 
Whereat he would grin pleasantly, and, appealing to Jack Hill, would say, “‘ He very 
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wittee, is it not so?” For Giovanni understood English, and, what was worse, 
spoke it. 

Well, the very first morning he took us to St. Peter’s, to see, one of the greatest 
ceremonies of the year, when the Pope officiates at the high altar. The crowd was 
immense. We squeezed our way near to the altar under his masterly guidance. Just 
before us was a row of seats rising like steps on one side of the altar, which Giovanni 
informed us were reserved for dignitaries of church and state and illustrious strangers, 
They made our mouths water as we thought how well we would be able to see the 
whole ceremony if we only could be lucky enough to get into such eligible positions. 

**Giovanny, you rascal!” said Jack, laughingly, ‘‘ why don’t you get us into those 
seats? We’re illustrious strangers, — ain’t we, — This last insulting epithet 
was applied to me. 

**O well, Missa Hill,” said our guide, “if you want zem, I vill get zem for you.” 
And off he started before we could prevent him, leaving us to wonder what in the 
world was coming next. Presently he returned, but accompanied this time by an 
officer in gorgeous uniform, who, when he came up to us, began a series of bows that 
filled us with astonishment. We responded, of course, and were then requested by 
the obsequious officer to follow him. This we did, the cicerone tipping us encour- 
aging winks, and were conducted to the very seats we had so coveted, to our infinite 
amazement and the amazed envy of the multitude. We located ourselves where we 
were directed, not without sundry misgivings, however, as to what the upshot of the 
adventure would be. 

**Confound that Giovanny!” whispered Jack. ‘‘ He’s got us into a nice mess.” 

**Ves, indeed,” I returned. ‘‘I bet there’s some terrible mistake, and when they 
find it out, well be kicked out of our places before all the people.” 

Our fears were groundless, however, and we remained unmolested spectators of the 
whole ceremony. We saw the Pope carried in procession through the entire length 
of the building and up to the main altar, where he officiated at the grand and impres- 
sive ceremonies which mark the ritual of the Catholic Church.’ The whole College of 
Cardinals were present, dressed in their red robes, besides the other various ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, all forming a scene ‘‘ more easily imagined than described,” as the 
newspaper correspondents have it. It must be confessed, though, that we were on 
pins and needles the whole time, and didn’t enjoy the spectacle half so much as we 
should have dene under ordinary circumstances, When all was over, we léft the seats 
amid the same profusion of salaams from the gorgeous officer we had enjoyed at the 
beginning. Of course, our curiosity was excited to the highest pitch. 

** What does it all mean?” we inquired of Giovanni, when we got into the open air. 

‘*T hopes,” said the latter, with a grin and a low bow, ‘‘ zat your Royal Highnesses 
enjoyed ze show ver’ much indeed,” 

**Our Royal Highnesses? What’s the man blowing about?” 

‘* Why,” said Giovanni, who was fairly purple in the face with suppressed laughter, 
‘I told zat dressed-up fool zat you vas ze— what you call? O, ze nephewses of ze 
King of Denmark, travelling incognito; and he believe every wort I say, and he—” 

** And that’s the way we got into those seats, is it?” said Jack, bursting out into a 
great guffaw, in which Giovanni and myself heartily joined. 

The joke was too good to go unrewarded, and a couple of extra seudi caused a 
pleased expression to come over Giovanni’s intellectual lineaments, as he swore that 


if we were n’t princes we deserved to be, at any rate. 


Wm. S. Walsh. 
Campen, N. J. 

















RIDDLE. — No. 48. 

Place the letters contained in “new 
door” in such a position as to make one 
word out of it. 

ALC. 


ENIGMA. — No. 49. 

In robin, not in wren ; 

In murmur, not in growl ; 
In dozen, not in ten; 

In eagle, not in owl ; 
In pullet, not in hen; 

The whole is a water-fowl. 

Ruthven. 


ILLUSTRATED 











WORD SQUARES. —No. 50. 
My first of cities once was peerless queen. 
My second one can trace in David’s line. 
My third, in Saxon, sea or lake may mean. 
My fourth, a gift to men from love divine. 


G. E. 
No. 51. 


1. To make a law. 

2. A substance which lines the interior 
of some shells. 

3. Performed. 

4 Belief. 

5. A boy’s nickname. 


REBUS.—No. 52. 
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REBUS. — No. 53. 


E 
gfe Dil Qe 
aerate A 


“ Friend.” 
ENIGMAS. — No. 54. 
My frst is in cry, but not in speak ; 
My second’s in year, but not in week ; 
My ¢Aird is in pen, but not in sty ; 
My fourth is in doll, but not in cry ; 
My ft is in Johnny, but not in Mike ; 
My whole is something that little boys 
like. 
Wilder D. Quint, age 9. 
No. 55. 
My first is a useful animal. 
My second, a useful article. 
My ‘third, a part of a house. 
My whole, a town. 
Ruthie M., age 13. 
No. 56. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 3, 14, 10, 2, 11, 13, 14, is used in lamps. 
My 1, 12, 8, is very muddy. 
My 5, 13, 7, is a Spanish title. 
My 6, 4, 6, 9, is part of the eye. 
My whole is a place where boys and girls 
have a good time. 
S. P. Lasell. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. —No. 57. 


A consonant. 
A number. 
A reptile. 
To lengthen. 
A vowel. 
“ Needle and Pin.” 
METAGRAM. — No. 58. 


First, I am a murderer. Change my 
head, andI am profit. Again, and I have 
reposed. Again, and I am the principal 
part. Again, and I am caused by the 
toothache. Again, andI am wet. Again, 


and I am useless. 
Volta. 





CURIOUS COMPARISONS. 


No. 59. 
Positive. 
An industrious insect, far famed for its 
skill, 
Which can work and can sting with an 
equal good will. 
Comparative. 
A concoction for which no palate should 
crave, 
Which will certainly take many men to 
the grave. 
Superlative, 
I am sometimes a tiger and sometimes a 
bear, 
And I think you had better not come to 
my lair. 


Jack Straw, 


PUZZLE. — No. 60. 


Cut out of a single piece of paper, with 
one cut of the scissors, this double cross, 
and all the other figures shown in the 


& 
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WORD SQUARES.— No. 61. 
. An ardent friend. 

. A kind of fruit. 

. Pertaining to life. 

To shun. 

- To lease again. 


Upowndsn 


No. 62. 
. A competitor. 


. A beautiful country. 
- Mist. 


Solitary. 
. Musical instruments. 
Alice Greene. 
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DOUBLE CHARADE. — No. 63. 
First part. 
My frst is usually dark. My second is 
a preposition. My ¢hird is a strong wind. 
Second part. 
My first is near. My second is a metal. 
My ¢hird is a violent tempest. 
Clifford Bowsir. 


TRANSPOSITION. — No. 64. 


Iam a girl’s name. Transpose,I am a 
river. _ Again, I am color. 
Bro. Fonathan. 


NAMES OF BIRDS. —No. 65. 


1. A vessel, a letter, and a grain. 

2. To twist, and a pebble. 

3. A combustible material and a faucet. 

4. A personal pronoun and a preposi- 
tion. 

5. Ananimal, a letter, anda preposition. 

6. Part of a ship, and a line. 

7. A girl’s nickname and something to 
eat. 

8. A fowl, a letter; and a river. 

9. A letter, and tiny. 





Lindaraxa, 
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A TOAST. — No. 66. 

Her e’sa, He althto; alltho Seth atilo 
ve! 

He re’saheal (th) toallt Hose: that lo! 
Veme here Sahe, a — — — Itht? O!!!— 

All tho set, hat, Lo— Vethemtha, Tilo 
V. E. 

And Tot hem! thatlo vet ho; sethat ? 
Lo!!!! Vem, E. 

Zoe. 
BURIED TOWNS.— No. 67. 


1. I never sail less than ten knots an 
hour. 

2. Study up Aristides. 

3. On the arrival of the mob, I left. 

4- There goes the mad rider; he’ll 
break his neck. 

5. Travellers have nice timesin Europe. 

6. I saw a Hindu blind in one eye. 

7. Did you hear that bomb? Ay, it 
burst overhead. 

“ The Happy Four.” 
CIPHER. — No. 68. 


Who can read this cipher? 
Ipx eq zrv fs? 
Wonny Wy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS.—No. 69. 








S. A. R. Dean. 


ANSWERS. 


nun™w 
oooo- 
Zawon 
QZ-0oy 
NAZONn 
On > mt 
Zach 
bend =" Lend ad 


32. Damask. 

33. A catastrophe foes as trophy). 

34.1. Crete. 2. Bahama. 3. Bermuda. 4 
Candia. 5. Candia. 

35. ‘‘ For ways that are dark, and for tricks that 
are vain, the heathen Chinee is peculiar.” [(Four 
ways that are dark) (and) (four) f ricks) Neary 
(t)(vane) (the) (heathen) (Chi knee) (is) (P Q lyre). 

36. Agate, a gate, a gait. 

37- Indianapolis ; Indiana, spoil. 

38. Merrimac. 

39. Verbena. 

40. Locket, socket, rocket, pocket. 

41. 1. Bradley Headstone. 2. Barnaby Rudge. 
3 Florence Dombey. 4. Mrs. Jarley. 5. ye 





Gargery. 6. Dolly Varden. 7. Rosa Dartle. 3. 
Dora Spenlow. 

42. 1» Awatch. 2. Because I keep my hands 
before my face. 3. Because I’m on guard. 4 
Because I’m attached to a chain. 5. Because 
I’veakey. 6. Because I never strike. 7. Because 
Irun down. 8. Because I need winding up. 9. 
Because I ’ma lever. 10. Because I ’ve wheels. 

43-1. Lamp. 2, Idea 3. November. 4 
Number. 5. Echo. 6. Tempest. — Linnet, Par- 
rot. 

44- Dandelion (dandy lion), Sunflower (sun 
flour), Love-lies-a-bleeding, Harebell (hair belle), 


Pansy (pan z) 
go kT OE -G@ 8 FB? as 
IDLE y BLES 
CLAM ABLES T 
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ESTEEM 








KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
EAR “YOUNG FOLKS” :— 

Though I have been but a short time a sub- 
scriber to your magazine, I have been a reader 
of it for almost six years, and cannot but write 
and tell you how much I value and appreciate it. 
It is without doubt, and without any attempt at 
flattery, the best juvenile magazine published in 
the United States. Not the least important part 
is the “ Letter Box,” in which I have ever taken 
great interest. .... 

And now — for you seem to know everything — 
will you please to tell me something about the 
famous “ Junius,” who he really was, etc. ; also 
where I can obtain a copy of his Letters?.... 


Very respectfully yours, 
jy.W.c. 


We smile when we are accused of knowing ev- 
erything, — for there is only one thing, we some- 
times think, which we are quite certain of, and that 
is our own ignorance. And when the “ Letter 
Box” is praised, we take no credit to ourselves, 
but distribute it among our many dear friends and 
correspondents. 


“ Junius” was the assumed name over which 
appeared, about one hundred years ago, princi- 
pally in the London “ Public Advertiser,”’ a series 
of the most brilliant and audacious political letters 
that ever astonished English society. They at- 
tacked the king, his ministry, parliament, and 
various public measures and public men, with a 
power and vehemence rendered all the more 
appalling by the mystery which surrounded the 
writer. With consummate art he kept his dis- 
guise to the last, and his secret died with him. 
More than a hundred volumes or pamphlets — not 
to speak of countless essays in newspapers and 
magazines — have been written to prove his iden- 
tity with known public men; but it is now gen- 
erally conceded that Sir Philip Francis, a politi- 
cian and political writer (born in Dublin, 1740; 
died in London, 1818), was the veritable “‘ Ju- 
nius.” This identity is shown by a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which Macaulay declares 
would be “sufficient to convict a murderer.” 

You will find the Letters of Junius, together 
with an elaborate essay on their probable author- 
ship, in two volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library, 
to be found, we should suppose, in any large 





public library, or obtained through any enterpris- 
ing bookseller. 

NEWARK, ILL., January 6, 1873. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Fotxs” :— 

We welcome your bright and cheerful magazine 
again, thinking it is the best ever published. It 
is full of fun and useful reading. I do wish you 
could see how we look when we see pa coming 
up the lane with an orange-colored paper peeping 
out of his coat-pocket! You would think we were 
insane, I am sure,.... 

Please tell us what the picture on the outside 
of the cover of the magazine represents. 

Your happy reader, 
Neve M. Brown. 


As we were about to answer Nellie’s question, 
it occurred to us that the picture would be a good 
subject for our youthful correspondents to try their 
hands at. Who can give the best drief descrip- 
tion of its signification ? 


CHARLESTOWN, December 31, 1872. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Fotxs” :— 

I thought I-would tell you how much you have 
helped an invalid. I am twelve years old, and 
have one brother, Charlie, fifteen years old. My 
father died in a Southern prison, and mamma, 
Charlie, and I live with my Uncle Robert, mam- 
ma’s brother. I was very fond of horseback riding, 
and Uncle Robert gave me a beautiful little black 
pony; Charlie and I rode almost every day, but 
last spring, when we were riding, my pony became 
frightened, and threw me against a tree lying in 
the road. My spine was injured so that I shall 
never be able to walk again. I have to be moved 
from my bed to the lounge; but every one is so 
kind ! and the “ Young Folks” has relieved many 
a weary hour. Charlie is one of the best brothers 
in the world, and does everything he can for me. 
I can’t remember any unkind word ever passing 
between us ; and I don’t think many brothers and 
sisters can say that..... 

Will you please answer a few questions for me? 

1. Is the corner-stone an important part of a 
building? and is any corner more important than 
the others? Ifso, which one? 

2. Is Mrs. Whitney going to write any more for 
the “ Young Folks”? 

3. Where can I find a good history of Thanks- 
giving? 
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4. Do you know ‘what ‘‘ Minnie” means? I 
suppose all names mean something, and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary gives a good many, but I can’t 
find mine, and I like a name that means some- 
thing. 

I read a great deal of advice to sisters about 
being kind to their brothers, and I suppose it is 
necessary, but do you think it is fair to lay all the 
blame to them? I wish some one would tell boys 
to be kind to their sisters. I have a friend who is 
always kind to her younger brother, but he orders 
her round like a dog, and seems to delight in 
hurting her feelings, because she is “‘ only a girl”’! 
He reads the advice to girls with great delight. 
Don’t you think boys ought to go out in storms 
and do rough work? but Frank always says, if 
asked to do an errand in a storm, “ Em can go.” 
(Her name is Emma.) He always takes the best 
things, and if he loses anything, he says, “Em, 
find that for me, and be quick about it, too!” 
Emma is not very strong, and he says she is “al- 
ways in the way”; but I don’t think she will be 
long. If she remonstrates with him, he says, 
“You just shut up your mouth! I won’t be or- 
dered round by you. You can mind your own 
business and Jet me alone.’”? Sometimes, when he 
is unkind, I have found her crying as if her heart 
would break. Her mother is dead, and she won’t 
complain to her father, or he would stop it. Won't 
some one give the boys a lecture on kindness? 

Wishing all your readers a Happy New Year, I 
remain, 

Your admiring reader, 
Minniz THomAs. 


Answers. —1. The corner-stone, which is first 
laid, is considered the most important stone in a 
building, since it determines the position of the 
walls it unites, and is, properly speaking, the com- 
mencement of the structure. In buildings de- 
signed for public purposes there is often a formal 
laying of this stone in the presence of distin- 
guished guests, the foundation for it having been 
made ready beforehand. 

2. It has been thought advisable, by Mrs. Whit- 
ney and the publishers, to print her recent works 
in book form, without first running them through 
the magazine. We still hope, however, that we 
may before long be able to give something of hers 
in these pages. Have you read “Real Folks,” 
a continuation of the experiences of “ We Girls”? 

3. A very good brief account of “The First 
New England Thanksgiving” appeared in the 
November number of “Our Young Folks” for 
1869. It can be had of the publishers. 

4 “Minnie,” as a girl’s name, is from the 
French mignonne, and means “ darling.” Strict- 
ly, it is not a name, but only a term of endearment. 

What*you say of your friend’s brother Frank is 
true, alas! of too many boys nowadays, — not 
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because they have bad hearts, in all cases, but 
oftener because they have got into selfish, domi- 
neering ways, and do not:stop to think how mean 
and cruel they really are. ‘ 
“ Evil is wrought from want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.” 
Will not some of the unkind brothers who read 
this “ take a thought, and mend”? 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 28, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

Although you have discontinued the publica- 
tion of the “‘ Mutual Improvement Corner,” may 
I ask your indulgence, and beg space for the inser- 
tion (if you deem it advisable) of the following 
request? If carried out, the scheme may prove 
beneficial, and lead some of Our Young Folks 
toa pl and profitable acquaintance. 

I should like to be in correspondence with a 
number of young men, with a view to enjoying a 
series of adventures — similar to those described 
by Mr. C. A. Stephens in his “ Camping Out” — 
during the summer holidays, the object to be not 
mere “‘adventure,”’ but healthful exercise and en- 
joyment. The party to be composed of more than 
four, not under the age of seventeen nor older 
than twenty, excepting one person (if he can be 
had) to act as a sort of mentor or guide to the 
rest. The expenses to be individual; constitution 
and by-laws, place and time of camping, etc., to 
be decided by a majority. Address 

Cuaruiz D. Hamitton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





We have no doubt but some such plan as this, 
if properly carried out, would prove pleasant and 
profitable to more than one party of adventurers. 
But we advise all who may think of trying it to 
first take counsel with their friends, carefully select 
their companions, and use all needful precautions 
at the outset. We shall expect to be kept in- 
formed as to the results of any such undertaking. 


BROOKLINE, February 17, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” : — 

Will you accept these answers to the questions 
of Wilson S. Howell, published in the March 
number of your magazine? 

1. It was formerly a maxim that a young woman 
should never be married till she had spun herself 
a set of body, table, and bed linen. From this 
custom all unmarried women were called sfinsters, 
an appellation which they still retain in all deeds 
and law proceedings. 

2. Edward Vernon, a distinguished English ad- 
miral, was the first man who introduced rum-and- 
water as a beverage on board a ship: he used to 
wear a grogran cloak in foul weather, which 
gained him the appellation of Old Grog. From 
him the sailors transferred this name to the liquor. 

3- In the time of William the Conqueror, what 
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we now call sirloin was called surlonge de dceuf, 
which means the portion of beef above the loin. 
It was afterwards corrupted into sur/oin. In the 
time of James I. the word was again altered, and 
the occasion, as far as I have been able to gather, 
was this: Whilst he sat at meat, casting his eyes 
upon a noble sur/oin at the lower end of the table, 
he cried, “ Bring hither that sur/oin, sirrah ! for’t is 
worthy of a more honorable post, being, as I may 
say, not sur-loin, but sév~-loin, the noblest joint of 
all.” ERICA. 


Answered also, wholly or in part, by Leland 
Weston, R. C. Faris, C. R. S., Milo B. Porter, 
H. M. Tichenor, and Louisa M. Davis, who says 
in reply to W. S. Howell’s fourth question :— 
“Tinted paper was first discovered as follows. 
Some color accidentally got into the vat of rags 
at a paper-manufactory. The paper, thus colored, 
was thrown away as useless ; but the master, hap- 
pening to see a piece, thought it might sell, and 
therefore made a small quantity. Means were af- 
terwards discovered of tinting in different colors.” 


Kate, Mollie, and Irene. —1. The quotation, 
* None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise,” 
is from Halleck’s lines “‘ On the Death of Joseph 
Rodman Drake.” 

2. Printing with movable types was invented by 
Johannes Gutenberg, of St %, in just what 
year is unknown. He is said to have possessed 
printing materials and a press as early as 1438, 
although no printed books are known to have been 
issued by him until after 1450. 

3. Niagara is an Indian name. 

Mabel Church.—By referring to any good 
English Dictionary, you would have found that 
Apocalypse — from a Greek verb signifying ‘to 
disclose ”” — means a “ revelation.” 





Fayenisee. — The mistakes of the artist in illus- 
trating “‘Doing his Best” were not discovered 
until it was too late to have new drawings made. 

Your answer to “‘Cousin Bob’s” puzzle is cor- 
rect, — “‘ three cats.” 


NEW YORK CITY, February rs, 1873. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

In answer to “‘ Cousin Bob’s”” question concern- 
ing the composers of the music of “ Sweet Home” 
and the “ Last Rose of Summer,” I think I can 
partly reply. The composer of the music of 
“ Sweet Home” is H. Bishop. As for the “‘ Last 
Rose of Summer,” I believe the air is only known 
as an Irish melody. 

Your constant reader, 
Estetre B, Morris. 


Mary R. Altee says: “In an old music-book of 


thy grandmother’s, at least fifty years old, I found 
* Home, sweet Home,’ and on the title-page these 





words; *Composed and partly founded on a Sicil- 
ian air ‘by Henry R. Bishop.’.... If ‘ Cousin 
Bob’ will look in the Appendix to Moore’s ‘ Irish 
Melodies,’ he will find an account of the way 
they were written,” 


Epitors or “Our Younc Forxs” :— 

My letter, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. x- I object to your answers to my charade, 
The true answer, which I have not yet discovered 
myself, must have three syllables: Titmouse and 
Killdeer have but two each. I refuse to allow my 
innocent offspring to be thus slighted. I however 
propose a new form for my unanswered bantling, 
and offer ‘one dollar reward for the best rhymed 
answer to this ;— 


My first is a beast ; 
My second, a bird ; 
My third is a letter ; 
My whole is a word. 


2. Why do not our Young Folks brighten their 
wits, and give us more novel forms of brainwork? 
We tire of the everlasting word-square, the eternal 
enigma, and the exhilarating metagram. Toujours 
perdrix! Let us have something new, if only to 
show our superiority to Solomon. 

3. [hereby suggest the sending of rhymed met- 
rical answers to the puzzles, and request the pub- 
lication in the Letter Box of the magazine of 
the best set of rhymed versified answers to the 
April brainwork. I enclose one such answer to 
No. 34. 

Yours truly, 
Jack Straw. 

Notwithstanding our correspondent’s objection, 
we think if he had in the first place offered the 
prize of one dollar for an answer to his charade, a 
jury of Our Young Folks would have awarded it 
for either ‘ Titmouse ” or “‘ Killdeer,” since each 
of those words is susceptible of division into three 
parts, ding to the requi ts of the original 
version. We dare assert that no answer having the 
required three syl/adles exists. Concerning the 
present version, printed above, we will say, for 
the encouragement of competitors for the prize, 
that an answer has occurred to us which we think 
would satisfy even the exacting “ Jack Straw.” 
He has shown his good faith by depositing his 
dollar with us, and we hold it subject to the order 
of the first person who forwards to us a reasonably 
good rhymed answer. 

Here is his 





RHYMED ANSWER TO No. 34- 
Sunken Islands. 
I roamed o’er the sea, and flew o’er the wave, 
From the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
Till I came with my fleet 
To the Island of Crete ; 
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And again I departed, and sailed till I came as 
Swift as I could to the Isles of Bahamas ; 
And then as intruders 
We advanced to Bermudas ; 
Then to Candia once and to Candia twice 
We set sail, and are off, and are there in a trice. 
Jack Straw. 


NEw YORK, January 16, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 
I shall endeavor to answer one of the questions 
advanced by your subscriber, Nellie S. Sheldon. 
In the course of my reading I have been enter- 
tained by the story of Harmonia, and the mention 
of the necklace therein, but I have yet to learn 
that it was the necklace which caused misfortune. 
As I understand the fable, and as substantially it 
is (in Bulfinch’s “ Age of Fable”), it runs thus: — 
On the marriage of Harmonia with Cadmus, Vul- 
can presented to the bride a “ necklace of surpass- 
ing brilliancy, his own workmanship.” But a 
fatality hung over Cadmus and his family (in 
consequence of his destroying the serpent sacred 
to Mars), culminating in the death of his children, 
whom he saw around him 
“Fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather.” 
These misfortunes so preyed upon the mind of the 
unfortunate Cadmus, that he exclaimed in despair, 
“Tf a serpent’s life is so dear to the gods, I would 
I were myself a serpent!” and at his word a 
“ Snake dragged its slow length along.” 
Harmonia prayed the gods to be allowed to share 
his fate: her poor petition granted, they live in 
the woods together, but, mindful of their origin, 
they harm no one. 
Regretting that I have occupied so much space 
in answering one question, I am 
Truly yours, 
Cuartes HuntincTon. 
H.W. Preston says, in answer to another of 
Nellie S. Sheldon’s questions, that the ‘‘ Grand 
Panjandrum was an old darkey who belonged to 
the B. O. W. C. Club, in the ‘B. O. W. C.’, by 
Professor J. DeMille.” But the truth is that the 
said darkey was named after the real “Grand 
Panjandrum,” — if an unreality can be called real, 
—that sounding name having been invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist, and introduced by him 
into about a dozen lines of sheer nonsense, com- 
posed to test the verbal memory of a person who 
wagered that he could learn to repeat them correctly 
in twelve minutes. The epithet of “Grand Pan- 
jandrum” is often applied by way of ridicule to 
Pompous personages, or little men with great 
pretensions. 
“ Bilboquet,” author of the article on the “‘ Sacro 
Bambino,” criticised by a brother Young Con- 
tributor in our last “Letter Box,” replies in a 


Our Letter Box. 
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kindly spirit, expressing regret at having written 
“anything that should mar the harmony existing 
among his fellow contributors.” Want of space 
prevents our printing his letter in full. 

“ Fern” writes in regard to his article, “ Will’s 
Exploit,” criticised in our “Letter Box” :— 
“M. A.N. is correct. Ifthe story mentions Lake 
No. 5 as the one upon which we were camping, 
it isa mistake of mine in the manuscript or the 
typo’s in setting. We were on Lake No.4. The 
eastern end of Bald Mountain lies within one 
mile and a half or thereabouts of that lake, and it 
was at that point that we ascended it.” 


BELLAIRE, OHIO, February 12, 1873. 
Eprtors “ Younc Foixs ”:— 

Is there any publication of the Mohammedan 
Koran in the English language that can be pro- 
cured in the United States? Does the Koran in 
any way resemble the Mormon Bible of Jo Smith, 
and can the latter be procured of any one but a 
Mormon? What would be the probable cost of 
the two books? 

Witt S. Farts. 

Answer. — Messrs. Lippincott and Co., Phila- 
delphia, publish a very good English version of the 
Koran ; price, $2.75. It does not at all resemble 
the ‘‘Mormon Bible,’”’ except, perhaps, in its 
wordy and wearisome diffuseness. We have 
found both books hard reading. The only copy 
of the “ Book of Mormon” we have ever seen 
was published in 1854 by F. D. Richards, 15 Wil- 
ton Street, Liverpool, England. It is a compact 
little volume of 563 pages. The book is quite diffi- 
cult to be obtained, except through Mormon hands. 


George P. Whittlesey writes, in answer to in- 
quiries concerning books on ventriloquism, that he 
has “‘ Haney’s Handbook of Ventriloquism,” to 
be obtained of Jesse Haney and Co., 119 Nassau 
Street, New York, for 15 cents. He adds:— 
“Would any of Our Young Folks like a short- 
hand correspondent? Ifso, ‘I’m their man.’ I 
am studying Graham’s Phonography, and would 
like to correspond with some one for practice. 
My address is 

Geo. P. WHITTLESEY, 
143 York Street, New Haven, Conn.” 





R. C. F., who asks us questions regarding 
phonography, had better communicate with our 
, as indicated above. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Dear “ Younc Forks ”:— 

Will you please answer the following questions 
in an early “‘ Letter Box,” and oblige a constant 
and loving reader. 

1. Was there ever fought a battle of King’s 
Mountain in North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion? 
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2. What is the difference between remorse and 
regret ? 

3. What is the name of the young man who 
fired the Ephesian dome or tower to win for him- 
self immortal fame? 

4 Who wrote “ The Total Depravity of Inan- 
imate Things” ? — published in the “ Atlantic,” I 
think. Can you tell me in what number? 

I hope I haven't exhausted your patience by 


Our Letter Box. 
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by Ella Hamilton ; “A Pictiire,” by L. P. ; and 
“ Calm and Storm,” a song by W. H. H. 

“* Pete” is a well-written and touching little 
sketch, but some things about it want the air of 
probability, — and had not the writer been reading 
“ Bobbit’s Hotel,” by Miss Phelps, which ap- 
peared in “Our Young Folks,” August, 1870? 

In “ Mousey Gray” and “ Going out to Ser- 
vice” the writer did not make choice of very 





this time, for I have an original 
propound before “winding up”; here it is. 
Why is a stewed oyster like Fort Sumter? 

Answer. Because it has been shelled. 

Does that deserve acorner in the ‘‘ Letter Box"? 

I enclose a few verses, which are my production, 
and I hope may “pass muster” for our “‘ Young 
Contributors’ Department.” Before I close, I must 
thank you for many a pleasant hour with the dear 
old yellow-covered ‘* Young Folks.” 

Very respectfully, 
“yA Ta? 

Answers. —1. The battle of King’s Mountain, 
N. C., was fought October 9, 1780, resulting in the 
defeat and surrender of General Ferguson’s loyal- 
ist militia, and the death of Ferguson himself. 

2. A person may feel regret for occurrences he 
is in no way to blame for, but remorse implies 
self-reproach and the pangs of conscience. 

3. The name of that foolish individual was 
Herostratus. The structure destroyed was the fa- 
mous temple of Diana, at Ephesus, — accounted 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

4. Thearticle was written by Mrs. E. A. Walker, 
and it appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
September, 1864. 

Your verses, we are sorry to say, are not quite up 
to the standard of Our Young Contributors. 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ The Mysterious Gorilla,” by Wm. S. Walsh ; 
“A Sleighride among the Vermont Hills,” by 
K. de W.; “ Baby going to sleep,’’ by Daisy; 
and “A Spring Carol,”’ by Eudora M. Stone. 

First on our honorable mention list stands 
“ Maggie's Christmas Foy,” a touching little 
sketch by “‘ Acorne,”’ which came too late for the 
holiday season. Then follow, “‘ The Old Bureau,’’ 
almost a ghost story, by “ Parr”; “‘ A Southern 
Adventure,” by Lillie May; “ Our Croguet 
Match,” by J. Hawley; “How Zeke and I 
spent a Day on the Water,” by C. M. G.; “A 
Chase in the Big Woods,” by Cass; “‘ The Boat- 
Race,” by Edward Ring; ‘‘A Bat Story,” by 
Sarah H. Welsh ; “ The Boston Fire,” by Clover 
(age 10); “ Voices in the School-Room,” by Lou; 
“A Visit to a Colored Church,” by Houston 
Merrill; “A Day on the St. Lawrence,” by 
Robert S. Sloan ; “A Party given by my Geog- 
. waphy,” by Alice Giles (age 10); “A Visit to 
Trinity,” by “* Remex” ; “ The Carrier’s Wife,” 
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ing subjects, nor treat them in an interest- 
ing way. 

The verses by “ Letty,” with some pretty images 
and musical lines, have many faults. For exam- 
ple: — 

“A robin swung low on a maple-tree 
That shadowed a cottage door, 
And opened his soul in a melody, — 
*O, winter, winter is o’er!’” 


“ A mother within sat list’ning the lay, 
Her life of its idol shorn ; 
For Death that hour had carried away 
Her youngest and fairest born.’’ 


Here the first stanza raises expectations which 
are quite disappointed when we come to “ list’ning 
the lay” and “her life of its idol shorn.” How 
can a life be shorn of its idol? And, Letty, do you 
not see that the following lines lack the first requi- 
site of verse, metre ? 


“ Old Nature calleth to her children one by 
One, and folds them on her holy breast ; 
Soothing them with lullabies, and singing — 
‘Rest !’” 


Herz is snow for you! In a private letter from 
a favorite contributor in Norway, Me., we read: 
“Would you believe that as I write this (March 
1) there is a snow-drift fifteen feet high in the 
yard? Last Sabbath morning all the front first- 
story windows of the house were dark as night. 
We had to shovel all day. I have an orchard of 
two acres with only the topmost branches out. 
How to save the trees, or, at least, the buried limbs, 
is a problem.” 


Tue fullest and best lists of answers to our last 
month’s puzzles were sent in by Lottie and Harrie 
Carryl, Brother Jonathan, Charles C., E. Grace 
Shreve, W. and E. M. B., “ Emma, Ettie, and 
Annie,” Ivy, Ninie and Gracie, Charlie Knight, 
Ella M. N., Arthur Asken, Norah N., Sadie K- 
Plummer, “ George, and George’s mamma,” Tillie 
H. Murray, Tom C. H., Lizzie Grubb, and Wil- 
liam A. Howell. 

A good many shorter lists were received, togeth- 
er with special to No. 35. As 





this is called a “ prize rebus,”” some have inferred 
that a prize was to be paid for answering it, 
whereas the prize was awarded for the rebus itself. 
See the Letter Box of our February number. 
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Drawn sy Avucustus Hoppin. (See the Poem. 





